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from Cumiéres until they had almost reached Chattan- 
CHRONICLE y 


The War.—In Flanders there have been violent artil- 
lery duels, followed in a few cases by infantry attacks, 
at many points, especially at Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, 
Loos, Vimy and Souches, but ex- 
cept near Ypres where the Germans 
have advanced their line, and near 
Vimy where the British have had some success, there 
have been practically no gains made by either side. The 
Russians have renewed their offensive against the Aus- 
trians, apparently on rather a large scale, and as a 
result there have been numbers of spirited but ineffective 
encounters on the Volhynian and Bessarabian fronts. In 
Armenia the Turks have shown unexpected strength, 
and not only have halted the Russian advance but have 
retaken Mamachatun and driven the Russians twelve 
miles east of that town. They attacked the Russians at 
Baiburt and near Diarbekr, but were repulsed. In 
Persia the Russians report that the Turkish resistance 
near the Mesopotamian frontier has been noticeably 
strengthened. 

In the Verdun region there has been violent fighting 
on both sides of the Meuse. On the southwestern slope 
of Mort Homme Hill the French have won back some 

trenches, which they lost recently; 

, ‘but the main fighting has taken place 

= 9 between Mort Homme Hill and 
Cumiéres. Here the advantage on the whole has been 
with the Germans, who have advanced a short distance 
further to the southeast of the hill. At one time they 
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Fighting in the~ 


had forced the French back three-quarters of mile, but 
a French counter-attack succeeded in restoring the line 
to its original position. 
thing took place. 


Further to the east a similar 
The Germans fought their way south 
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court, but again the French were able to win back al- 
most all of the ground they had lost, and are now once 
more on the southern outskirts of the village of Cumi- 
éres. On the east side of the Meuse the Germans have 
made further gains in the Caillette Wood, have oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of the French trenches be- 
tween Douaumont and the Vaux Pond, and have ob- 
tained a footing in the village of Damloup. 

During the week the Austrians advanced a short dis- 
tance into Italy. Between the Adige River and 
the Arsa Valley the Italians are holding their own at 


dinien _ Coni Zugna, and they are. still 
Beg ay ™ securely in possession of Monte 
Pasubio. Elsewhere, however, the 


Austrians have had success. Although southeast of 
Monte Pasubio they failed in their attempt to storm 
Monte Formi Alti, they have obtained a footing at 
Fufine and Posina, on the south bank of the Posina; they 
have also advanced from Bettale and taken Monte Pria- 
fora, and are attacking Monte Spin and Sant’ Ubaldo. 
East of Arsiero moved down the Astico and took Monte 
Borco and Monte Panoccio. In the Asiago region, the 
Austrians following the Val d’Assa drove the Italians out 
of Roana and Canove. North of Asiago they occupied 
Punta Gorda, the Ingrotto Heights and Gallio. The 
Italians evacuated Asiago and withdrew to the hills, 
lying to the east of the city, where they are now hard 
pressed. Further north the Austrians captured Monte 
Baldo and Monte Flara. Below and south of Monte 
Cencio, they have taken the town of Cesuna. All the 
fighting is now taking place well within the Italian ter- 
ritory with the exception of that which is in progress 
east of Monte Pasubio. 

In the late afternoon of May 31, the British and Ger- 
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man fleets engaged in battle off the coast of Jutland be- 
tween [lorn’s Reef and the entrance to the Skager Rack. 
The fighting, which had two distinct 
phases, lasted about twelve hours, 
and although the Germans withdrew 
and left the British on the scene, the advantage was 
decidedly on the side of the Germans. Official reports 
do not give the number or the nature of the units that 
made up the respective fleets; but unofficial information, 
furnished by the captains of Danish and Norwegian 
steamships who sighted the fleets as they hurried to the 
scene of conflict, would indicate that about forty German 
ships, and in the end, even a greater number of British 
ships were engaged. Submarines and Zeppelins took 
part in the battle. 

At the present writing Germany has published no com- 
plete official description of the details of the battle; but 
according to the report of the British Admiralty a 
British fleet, made up of battle cruisers, cruisers, and 
light cruisers, supported by four fast battleships, sighted 
a portion of the German fleet, endeavored to cut it off 
from Denmark, and found that it had engaged a force 
superior in both numbers and armament. Vice-Admiral 
Beatty, who was in command, sent a call for assistance. 
Subsequently both the British and German fleets were 
reinforced by battleships, the Germans arriving first. 
In the end, however, the balance of strength was on the 
side of the British, and the Germans withdrew to their 
base. It was in the first phase of the battle that the 
British sustained most of their losses. 

The British Admiralty admits the destruction of three 
battle cruisers, three armored cruisers and eight des- 
troyers ; the German Admiralty states that the Germans 
lost two battleships, one third-class cruiser and several 
torpedo-boats. Both sides state that other ships are 
missing. Cn the other hand the British Admiralty as- 
serts that “there is the strongest ground for supposing” 
that the Germans lost two battleships, two dreadnoughts, 
besides three light cruisers, and other ships, a total of 
eighteen, as against an English loss of fourteen. The 
Germans deny this and insist their losses are three big 
ships and several torpedo boats. The German Admiralty 
states that a British superdreadnought, a small cruiser, 
and a number of torpedo-boat destroyers were sunk. Lon- 
don explicitly denies that any British battleships or light 
cruisers were lost. According to the London official 
estimates more than 5,000 British seamen and officers 
were lost, and about 2,300 Germans. Germany has not 
yet declared her losses in men. 





A Big Sea-Fight 


Austria-Hungary.—Dreadful reports from the Russia 
prison camps moved the Austro-Hungarian authorities 
several months ago to request the United States Govern- 
ment to make investigations into the 
conditions of Austrians and Hun- 
garians detained in these camps. Ac- 
cording to report No. 5,897 of the American Embassy at 


Russian 
Barbarities 





Petrograd, quoted by the correspondent of the Associated 
Press, 17,000 Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war, out of 
about 80,000 confined in the camp at Orenburg, Eastern 
Russia, have been brought to death by poor sanitation, 
bad food, lack of clothing and exposure to the cold. It 
is believed that so far more than thirty per cent of all the 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners have succumbed, most of 
them dying from camp or filth diseases, principally 
typhus. The camp at Orenburg consists of forty-five 
barns, where even wood was denied the prisoners in 
winter time, though abundance of it is to be had in that 
district, nor as a rule was any medical assistance granted 
them. Attached to the report is a statement of the 
American investigator that the Russian authorities had 
prevented him from visiting other points after he had 
been at Orenburg. This corresponds with the Berlin re- 
port of inhuman cruelties, starvation, beatings and 
whippings inflicted upon prisoners, which was recently 
forwarded to the Prisoners of War Relief Committee at 
New York. The Austrian Government had hitherto 
feared to make known the condition of the unfortunate 
prisoners because of the consternation it would create at 
home. It hopes that the United States will take the 
initiative in making representation to the Russian authori- 
ties in regard to this matter. In startling contrast to 
these reports is the petition of 50,000 Russian prisoners 
in Austria-Hungary who have asked permission to remain 
and become citizens at the close of the war. The Gov- 
ernment has not yet returned an answer, though it is in- 
clined to receive the petition favorably. The applicants 
are mainly men who are at present engaged on the vari- 
ous farms and are well pleased with their positions. 


France.—M. Combes, the ardent persecutor, who 
turned thousands of unfortunate Sisters out of France 
to live or die as they might, has just distinguished him- 
self by writing this most peculiar 
note in answer to a communication 
sent him by Sister Julie Bizard, the 
heroine of Gerbeviller: 

VENERATED SISTER JULIE: 

I feel that I should be wanting in the most elementary duty of 
good manners did I not thank you for your post-card and send 
one in return. It may be that in doing so I shall expose you to 
the blame of some extravagant persons who will not forgive you 
for having opened relations with one who is considered as the 
worst of sectarians. You may console yourself for this by re- 
membering that this sectarian was simply a freethinker who re- 
spected sincere beliefs in a spirit of help for the liberty of the 
individual. In any case this sectarian was happy to meet amid 
the ruins of Gerbeviller a religious who distinguished herself 
by her courage and her patriotic abnegation, and to clasp her 
hand with the utmost cordiality. 


Combes and a 
Sister 


From this it appears that Combes has the usual Free- 
thinker’s ideas about liberty—freedom for himself, per- 
secution for all who dare differ from him. 

France is still alarmed over its low birthrate. With a 
view to bettering the deplorable conditions now existing, 
a Bill has been introduced into the Chamber of Deputies 
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providing for a “Nativity Prize.” 
For the first and second child every 
mother is to receive 500 francs each, 
for the third 1,000 francs, for the fourth 2,000 francs 
and for every other child 1,000 francs. A father who can 
present at the Town Hall four children, “the youngest of 
whom is fifteen years of age and for whose maintenance 
he has provided since their birth will receive a prize of 
2,000 francs.” Rome considers this very animalesque: it 
is, and foolish besides, if for no other reason because 
francs can never take the place of God. 


A Nativity 
Prise 


Germany.—Uppermost in the public mind is the recent 
achievement of the German fleet. Berlin was decked 
with flags as the news spread through the city and the 
greatest enthusiasm was aroused. 
The members of the Reichstag arose 
when the announcement was made at 
its sessions by President Kaempf, telling of the “first 
meeting between our naval forces and the pick of the 
English fleet.” He was wildly cheered during the course 
of his speech, in which he said: 

Our young navy gained a great and splendid success. Several 
of our fine ships have been lost and many brave sailors have 
perished, but the enemy losses are several times greater than 
ours. Above all the battle proved that our fleet is able to face 
the superior British force and gain a victory, for which we salute 
and thank our navy. 


German Navy 
Honored 


The Imperial Chancellor, in a telegram sent by him to 
the Commander of the High Seas Fleet, speaks of the 
pride and enthusiasm prevailing throughout Germany 
“that the fleet has at last had an opportunity of showing 
a superior enemy, who considered himself invincible, 
what Germany’s sea-power is and what it can accom- 
plish.” The commander, Vice-Admiral Scheer, modestly 
responded that he hoped the navy would be able “to con- 
tribute in part to Germany’s value in the world.” Vice- 
Admiral Scheer was appointed in February as successor 
to Admiral von Pohl. He was for a long period Director 
of the General Marine Department of the Admiralty and 
acted as chief of the marine staff for the High Seas Fleet 
and commander of a battleship squadron. He is looked 
upon as one of the ablest tacticians in the German navy. 


Great Britain — During the week, the Premier and the 
Under-Secretary of War, Mr. Tennant, vigorously replied 
to Colonel Churchill’s strictures on the mismanagement 
of the Army Corps, but not, it would 
seem, to the complete satisfaction of 
the former First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Mr. Tennant denied that over two hundred 
thousand men were withdrawn from the ranks to serve 
as private servants to officers. These men, although not 
actually in the trenches, were, he stated, required to 
“take their place in the firing line”; they were employed 
in the highly important work of moving up the supplies. 
Referring to the announcement made in the King’s mes- 
sage, that more than five million soldiers had been raised 
voluntarily, Colonel Churchill said that after a careful 


Colonel Churchill’s 
Criticisms 











examination, he had come to the conclusion that about 
one million, seven hundred thousand of this number 
could not be accounted for. Moreover, many of the men 
now in France were but poorly equipped, and in conse- 
quence were holding a smaller number of opposing troops 
than the resources of the nation would justify. “Broadly 
speaking,” said Colonel Churchill, “half the strength of 
the British army is at home.” In reply, Mr. Tennant said 
that if large forces of men were being kept at home, this 
was for the purpose of training them; while the Premier 
gave a new turn to the debate by hinting at the possi- 
bility of invasion. He did not think this at all probable; 
nevertheless, he added: 

It is a risk that cannot be left out of account. We must 
always effectively provide against it, and must be guided by the 
opinion of those who can fitly decide what number of men are 
absolutely necessary to render the country secure against inva- 
sion. 

In conclusion, the Premier stated that the Government 
was consulting with the military authorities to ascertain 
the possibility of utilizing at once a larger proportion of 
the enlisted men for active service. 


Ireland.—The Jrish Weekly Independent informs us 
that a long statement dealing with the recent uprising 
was adopted at a meeting of the Irish Party, and a reso- 
lution passed, on the lines of Mr. Red- 
mond’s plea in the House of Com- 
mons, asking for clemency. The 
members of the party referred to the bitterness caused, 
among a large section of the Irish people who had no 
sympathy with the Sinn Feiners, by the executions then 
taking place, and asked that these should be stopped, and 
that martial law should be immediately withdrawn. 
Among other things the statement said: 

Blood ‘has been shed freely. It is true that Ireland has been 
bitterly provoked by the growth of a similar revolutionary and 
illegal movement in another portion of Ireland backed by an 
army in revolt. A grave responsibility for these events in Dub- 
lin rests on the leaders of that movement. Ireland has been 
shocked and horrified by the series of military executions by 
military tribunals in Dublin. These things have been done in the 
face of the incessant and vehement protests of the Irish leaders 
and these protests will be pressed continually and strongly until 
the unchecked control of the military authorities in Ireland is 
abolished. 


Statement by the 
Irish Party 


The statement then makes an appeal to the Irish people 
to draw the conclusions which the events force upon 
them, and says that either Ireland is to be given over to 
unsuccessful revolution and anarchy, or the constitutional 
movement is to have the full support of the people and 
go on until it has completed its work. It refers to Isaac 
Butt’s policy after the revolutionary movement of the 
sixties, and to Parnell’s renewal of Butt’s plan. The 
party claims that the constitutional movement won every- 
thing the program of Butt, Parnell and the Irish organi- 
zations demanded, and then refers to the securing of “the 
greatest and largest measure of Irish self-government” 
won by the Irish Party. “If then,” says the statement : 
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the constitutional movement has triumphantly vindicated itself; 
if, on the other hand, a revolutionary movement has shown itself 
to be at once futile and disastrous; have we not a right to ask 
the people of Ireland to stand by the constitutional movement 
and to uphold it till its entire mission is accomplished? Have 
we not a right to call upon men in all stations of life in Ireland 
who have the duty and the power to guide the decisions of the 
people, to make a strong and united appeal to the people to 
choose the wise and to oppose the insane course of Irish policy? 


The Party then makes this final appeal. The country 
stands 
face to face with the alternative of futile revolution and an- 
archy or of the maintenance of the constitutional movement by 
the full and vigorous support of the Irish people. Each Irish 
Nationalist has to put before himself these alternatives. We 
have no doubt what the choice of the Irish people will be. But 
it is on that answer that the constitutional movement and our 
future conduct must depend. If the people do not want the con- 
stitutional movement, they do not want us. Without their active 
support we should be engaged in an impossible task. With 
their support we can complete the fabric of Irish reform and 
Irish liberty which we have been building up for the last half- 
century; we shall realize all the reforms and all the hopes we 
and our predecessors in the constitutional movement have held 
out to them; we shall lead the Irish people into the Parliament 
House for which they have been praying and working for more 
than a century. 

Just what answer the Irish people will return to this 


appeal remains to be seen. 


Mexico.—On May 31, Eliseo Arredondo, Mexican 
Ambassador-designate, acting in the name of Carranza, 
delivered a long and harsh note to our State Department. 
The communication which was signed 
by Aguilar, Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was dated May 22, 
and contained thirty-four paragraphs, in all about 5,000 
words. The note charged the President of the United 
States with bad faith and demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of all American troops from Mexican soil or, in 
lieu of this, requested a satisfactory explanation of the 
reason why the troops were kept in Mexico “idle and 
inactive.” Apparently the note is to the liking of the 
bandits ; the Governors of the Mexican States telegraphed 
congratulations to the First Chief, as did many of his 
generals. Meantime, Mexican troops continue to arrive 
in Chihuahua. An official report places the number al- 
ready there at 20,000, an unofficial report puts the num- 
ber at 50,000. Zapata has become extremely active in 
the south; his revolution, aided probably by Diaz, is 
causing concern and, if it continues to gain strength, 
Obregon will be obliged to send forces from Chihuahua 
to check its progress, thus lightening the tension in the 
northern States. 

Carranza’s latest communication has called forth 
many letters. Of these the most comprehensive and in- 
teresting is the following, written by a man who has 
lived thirty years in Mexico and has 
seen every phase of the great revolu- 
tion now raging there: 


Carransza’s Note 


An Estimate of 
Carranza 








The note of Carranza to the United States Government 
prompts me to address this letter to AMERICA. I have seen the 
Mexican revolution and the workings of the so-called Carranza 
Government from the beginning; for that reason the Mexican 
communication makes me smile. The “First Chief” represents 
nobody, not even the bandits who follow his banner, and certainly 
he does not govern the Mexican people. He has established no 
vestige of orderly rule; he has violated every item of the Con- 
stitution which he is pretending to defend; he is kept on hooks 
by the other factions in Mexico and has no rest. The non-com- 
batants, who are the overwhelming majority of the people, are 
not governed by him; they are ill-treated and wronged by all 
the bandits, as the latter go about like ravenous wolves. The 
Carranza faction is probably more numerous at present than any 
other faction, but that is due to the fact that its leader has robbed 
more successfully than others. To call his rule a de facto gov- 
ernment is to put a premium on robbery. Villa, the bandit of 
yesterday, became a Napoleon; another robber has become a 
de facto president, but neither of them has established nor can 
establish a government. Their talk of elections is a farce, and 
without elections there can be no constitutional rule. 

Carranza is an arch-bandit; his robberies are beyond belief, 
and though he has kept the lion’s share of the loot for himself, 


_yet the booty has been great enough to enable him to keep his 


hungry wolves by his side, though they continually threaten to 
devour him, if their passions are not satisfied. Carranza’s com- 
plete sacking of Mexico City and its suburbs is unparalleled in 
history. Obregon found only the remains of an orgy when he 
came to pillage. Carranza’s acts were particularly audacious 
because just before entering the capital he signed a treaty to re- 
spect the lives and property of the inhabitants. Then he and his 
generals proceeded to take possession of the great families’ resi- 
dences in the town, over 180 of them, whilst the subordinate 
officers occupied hundreds of less pretentious houses. That was 
bad enough, but the worst was to come, and this has never been 
adequately described by the American press. The robbers de- 
liberately packed up and shipped to their homes, to the United 
States, to Cuba, even further, all the riches these houses con- 
tained. Furniture, pictures, art collections, libraries, all were 
stolen. The First Chief set a good example; he stole the mag- 
nificent library of Pimentel and sent it to Saltillo. This act of 
banditry must have been known in Washington. An American 
confidential agent was in Mexico at the time and had personal 
knowledge of the theft. Another great library met a similar fate, 
and for three or four days no vehicles were seen on the streets 
near the railway stations, except vans and trucks loaded with 
stolen furniture. Under the pretext of removing the capital to 
Vera Cruz, the government buildings were also stripped of all 
they contained. Carts stood before the public buildings and were 
loaded with office furniture of all kinds. 

The robbers had an uncontrollable desire to ride in motor cars, 
and few were the cars that they did not take from their owners. 
Then, dressed in their American uniforms, they rode furiously 
through the city, accompanied by their women. Moreover, 
nearly all the fine horses were stolen. Some people hid their 
blooded animals in the inner rooms of their houses. The winner 
of the “Centenary Derby” was hoisted to the roof of a house by 
his owners. Not even the cab horses escaped, and it was an 
exciting spectacle to see the “soldiers” trying to lasso the horses 
as their drivers drove them madly toward the stables to save 
them. Nothing escaped Carranza’s attention; cattle were stolen; 
cereals were shipped out of the country when famine was at 
hand, etc. Do not think that the looting has stopped; it has 
merely taken a different form. Property is now confiscated and 
blackmail is common. It pays to be a bandit, in Mexico at least. 


Carranza may well ignore these truths, as long as he 
is safe in the keeping of the United States. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Charities Investigation: A Dominican Convent 


O N May 31, 1916, I inspected the Asylum of the 
Sisters of St. Dominic at Blauvelt, New York. I 
left the institution, I confess, with a certain amount of 
suspicion. Over night suspicion developed into certainty. 
High noon of June 1 found me waiting in Weehawken 
for a West Shore train, and by half-past one I was in 
the presence of the Superior, Mother Marcella, and of 
the local Prioress, Mother Dominic. I put my suspicion 
into words. “Is this story founded on fact?” I asked. 
And the two ladies, who on the preceding day had seemed 
so frank and open; were visibly embarrassed. 

“We shouldn’t like anything of that kind to get into 
print,”’ said Mother Marcella. “We felt we were obliged 
to do it,” added the Prioress, “but why bring it up 
again?” 

“That is hardly the issue,” I insisted. 
true?” 

“Yes,” answered Mother Marcella. “Yes,” said the 
Prioress. And here is the story in all its blackness. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, an epidemic 
broke out in a Home conducted by these Sisters. True 
to tradition, the religious devoted themselves to their suf- 
fering charges. The little ones whom Christ loved were 
in danger. In nursing them, five Sisters lost their sight, 
some temporarily, as Mother Dominic; others perma- 
nently. That these little waifs might live, four Sisters 
laid down their lives. “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” I can 
find no fit words of comment. None, I think, are needed. 

After this narration, redolent of the heroism and sanc- 
tity which still pervade the Convent, it is not easy to turn 
to the refutation of the miserable charges made against 
these Sisters, and given currency by thoughtless or ma- 
licious head-liners. But the unpleasant task is necessary. 
On June 26, 1914, the Convent was inspected by Deputy 
Commissioner Doherty, Dr. Reeder, Dr. Bernstein, Miss 
Robins, Miss McCann and Miss Schmidt. The property 
of the Convent, they report, “is situated in a delightfully 
healthful section of Rockland County, and consists of 
200 acres of land, a considerable portion of which is 
utilized to considerable advantage. For the most part, 
the buildings are so located as to admit of every facility 
for proper lighting and ventilation” (Doherty Report, p. 
1). Moreover, “the Sisters in charge of this institution 
evidence every desire to cooperate with the Department 
of Public Charities in establishing suitable standards for 
the care and training of the dependent child committed 
to private institutions” (Doherty Report, General Sum- 
mary), and the Prioress, Mother Dominic, “is a woman 
of considerable culture and executive ability” (p. 7). It 
can hardly be assumed that either the climate of Rock- 
land County, the devotion of the Sisters, or the culture 


“Is the story 








of the Prioress, suffered any notable deterioration after 
the publication of this Report; nevertheless, a “reinspec- 
tion” was ordered in 1915, and was made on December 
21 by that eminent “expert,” Mr. Abraham Oseroff. 
Even this gentleman was forced to the grudging acknowl- 
edgment that “the spirit and the vision which determine 
the policies of the Asylum of the Sisters of St. Dominic, 
are good,” and further, that “in a general way, this insti- 
tution is doing work of a high grade” (Oseroff Report, 
p. 7). From these two documents, however, the Doherty 
and the Oseroff Reports, most of the accusations against 
the Convent were drawn. Some afforded excellent mat- 
ter for mendacious headlines; others occasioned a flood 
of crocodile tears, during the hearings of the Strong 
Commission. But when confronted by the necessity of 
submitting a brief, bound more or less by the ordinary 
rules of evidence, Mr. William H. Hotchkiss, counsel 
for Mr. Kingsbury, allowed his hot eloquence to lapse 
into a mumble, and chose to urge seven charges against 
the Convent. 

(1) “Another—the Asylum of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic—had an old carpenter shop converted into a hospital” 
(Brief, p. 35). Where Mr. Hotchkiss got this grotesque 
idea, is beyond conjecture. Neither in the Doherty nor 
in the Oseroff Report, is there any trace of it, and the 
Sisters, unacquainted with the Hotchkiss Brief, never 
heard of the charge until I told them of it on June 1, on 
which occasion it was denied emphatically by the Supe- 
rioress, and by the Prioress who has been connected with 
the institution for more than a quarter of a century. I 
saw the hospital in question, and if it was ever a car- 
penter shop, I bow in lowly reverence before the consum- 
mate genius of the transforming architect. 

(2) “The inspectors comment on such facts as: That 
poisonous drugs were found in unlocked closets or in 
bottles on tables within reach of children—for instance 
in institutions V, VII, and VIII” (Brief, p. 35). “V” 
refers to St. Dominic’s Convent. The Oseroff Report, 
the most recent, states that the medicine and drug- 
closets “were found locked and well arranged” (p. 12), 
but as this did not suit Mr. Hotchkiss’ rhetoric, he harks 
back to the Doherty Report of June 26, 1914, in which 
this criticism was first made (Doherty Report, p. 21). 
The truth is this. Under oath, Mother Dominic testified 
(Testimony pp. 3750-3751) “that these closets were kept 
locked, but that on the day of inspection, when the in- 
spectors arrived, she ordered that all the closets be un- 
locked in order to expedite the work of inspection” 
(Bowers Brief, Schedule C, p. 102). True, there was a 
bottle of bichloride solution, not, however, on a table; 
but, as the Prioress deposed on oath, on a shelf, well out 
of the reach of children... Moreover, it was not kept there 
customarily, and as a matter of fact, was in charge of a 
Sister who was about to use it for disinfecting purposes 
(Testimony, pp. 3751-3752). 

These accusations must be dismissed, but not without 
comment. I doubt if anyone, Mr. Hotchkiss included, 
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ever seriously intended to prove them. But an “impres- 
sion” had to be created, and impressions are wiped out 
only as by a miracle. What was that impression? You 
read it in the headlines, found it insinuated by lying 
journalists and pamphleteers: that these white-robed, 
white-souled Sisters of St. Dominic, these refined and 
gentle ladies whose lives are an unbroken round of toil 
and prayer, are in reality, devils of cruelty, who habitu- 
ally house sick little children, types of utter misery in its 
most touching and appealing form, in an old carpenter 
shop, leaving within reach of their tiny hands, bottles 
and open cases of poison! Save in the pages of a press 
mad with anti-Catholic hatred, never did New York read 
a fouler or more malicious falsehood. 

(3) “In some institutions, V (St. Dominic’s, ) 
as well as in some others, the beds were either found dirty 
or the bed linen soiled, sometimes torn” (Brief, p. 37). 
This assertion rests on the unsupported testimony of Mr. 
Abraham Oseroff, and even he did not refer it to the entire 
institution, as Mr. Hotchkiss does, but to two out of sizx- 
teen dormitories (Oseroff Report, pp. 3-4). Nor, save as 
to St. Dominic’s Cottage in which the “head cases” are 
isolated, does he say that it represents the general condi- 
tion of the dormitories criticised. He inspected the beds 
of 637 children (Report, p. 9). He asserts that “the 
beds” in St. Dominic’s Cottage were “dirty,” that “in the 
second-floor dormitory of St. Dominic’s Cottage, the bed 
linen in a number of cases was filthy,” that “in the 
second-floor dormitory of St. Thomas Cottage, the beds 
and springs were very dusty, and some of the bed linen 
not clean” (Report pp. 3-4, 16). By one brief accusa- 
tion, however, “in some institutions, e. g., St. Dominic’s, 
the beds were found dirty,” etc., Mr. Hotchkiss jumps 
from the particular to the universal, and writes as if all 
the children at St. Dominic’s habitually slept in filth and 
rags. 

Here again, where is the truth? It can be found, first, 
in the Doherty Report, made, evidently, before the need 
of “proof” became acute. “All the dormitories were 
found clean and well kept” (p. 41), and so I found them 
on May 31, 1916. But what of their condition on Decem- 
ber 21, 1915, when subjected to the microscopic eye of 
Mr. Oseroff? They were clean then too. Under oath, 
the Prioress affirms that “the beds were not dirty 
that clean linen is supplied throughout the institution 
every week, and emphatically denied that any of the bed 
linen was filthy as stated in the Report” (Testimony, p. 
3787). There can be no choice between the unsupported 
assertions of a fault-finding “expert” and the statements, 
made under oath, of a Dominican Prioress. 

(4) “In one—the Asylum of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic at Blauvelt—the doctor admitted that he served” 
about 1,600 persons in two institutions, and “besides that, 
was attending physician in an Old Folks’ Home, did ac- 
tive work in connection with a hospital, and had a large 
country practice” (Brief, p. 41). This is dreadful; yet 
even the dullest can see that neither 1,600 inmates nor 





16,000,000, will ever work a physician overtime, if they 
do not require his services. This simple truth finally 
permeated the skull of Mr. Hotchkiss, for after a sneer 
at Dr. Leitner as a “superman,” he adds: “In justifica- 
tion, the doctor at the first institution (Blauvelt) testi- 
fied (under oath, be it remembered) that there had been 
very little illness among the inmates served by him” 
(Brief, p. 41). On the day of the Doherty inspection, out 
of a population of 770, but seven were in the infirmary 
(Doherty Report, p. 20, p. 23); and of 9,004 children 
on the institution register, there have been but 34 deaths, 
13 of which occurred in one year as a result of measles. 

Other accusations in connection with this and charges 
1 and 2, were made during the hearings to create the im- 
pression that these Sisters shockingly neglect the health 
of their little charges. Founded on ignorance or malice, 
they are amply refuted by the sworn testimony of Dr. 
Leitner (Testimony, p. 3802) and are not even referred 
to in the Hotchkiss brief. Transferred to the head- 
lines, they had served their slanderous purpose; but no 
decent man could seriously urge them. 

(5) “In Institution V (Blauvelt) there were but 200 
books for the use of nearly 800 children” (Brief, p. 51). 
At the time of Mr. Oseroff’s “reinspection,” the Institu- 
tion counted about 650 children (Estimate from the 
Oseroff Report, p. 9), and Mr. Hotchkiss’ “nearly eight 
hundred” therefore shrinks to this number. Of these 
650, something like 275 cannot read; this ability is not 
expected in babies from two to five years of age. Mr. 
Hotchkiss’ “nearly eight hundred” must therefore suffer 
a further reduction to “about 375.” But what of the num- 
ber of books? Mother Dominic deposed on oath (Testi- 
mony, p. 3771) that “there was a good library of stand- 
ard works; that there are in use books from the 
traveling library from which they receive from 100 to 
150 books at a time; that the institution has about 200 
books for the girls alone exclusive of the traveling li- 
brary.” Reduced, then, to its proper terms, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss’ statement amounts to this: “At Blauvelt there are 
probably one thousand books for about 375 children.” 
Trifling perhaps; but in the hands of Mr. Hotchkiss and 
the headliners, an excellent means of scoring a point 
against the benighted Catholic institutions. 

(6) “There is no provision whatever for high school 
classes” (Brief, p. 50). This statement is absolutely un- 
true. The Doherty Report on which it is founded, says 
(p. 48) that “no provision of any kind has as yet been 
made for some of the children.” An excellent example 
of Hotchkiss accuracy. Furthermore, only about ten 
per cent of the children are of high-school age, and this 
number is reduced by the fact that some of the children 
are retarded, a charge urged beyond due limits by Dr. 
Reeder (Doherty Report, pp. 50-51) and Mr. Hotchkiss. 
Dr. Reeder, however, does not lay the blame on the teach- 
ing; he admits that “there are a number of pleasing fea- 
tures in connection with the school work,” and “in general 
a fair degree of success.” (Jdem.) But it is distinctly un- 
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fair to compare these children with children whose ante- 
cedents and environments have been wholly normal. As 
Sister Cornelia explained (Testimony, p. 3815), some of 
these children are foreigners, and others are from care- 
less or illiterate homes. The wonder is not that retarda- 
tion is found but that so little of it really exists. Sister 
Cornelia testified that the school had from twelve to four- 
teen Regent graduates every year, and that, when dis- 
charged, the children could continue in the same grade 
in outside schools (Testimony p. 3815). There is, then, 
no reason to believe that these devoted and capable Sis- 
ters will fail to organize high-school training for all when 
necessary or even useful, or that its absence under pres- 
ent circumstances may rightfully be turned to their dis- 
credit. 

(%) The last charge made by Mr. Hotchkiss is tre- 
mendous, but it is an “inference” and a very base one at 
that, rather than a straightforward accusation. “As to 
the Sister who kept the dental records at the Asylum of 
the Sisters of St. Dominic. There was a sharp contro- 
versy as to whether she had or had not kept the records 
up to date” (Brief, p. 69). Mr. Hotchkiss admits (Brief 
p. 71) “The matter was, as the Commissioner remarked, 
a small one,” and in a sense, it was. No one questioned 
that the children received proper dental care; but an at- 
tempt was made to show that the records had been falsi- 
fied by the Sisters. Mr. Hotchkiss finally “infers” that 
they were (Brief, p. 72). They were not, and the Prioress 
swears that they were not. This evidence, however, is 
not necessary. Considering the value of a Hotchkiss 
“proof,” it is respectfully submitted that a Hotchkiss 
“inference” is not worth the paper it is written on. 

Had I told you at the outset of the twenty blue rib- 
bons for sewing, won at the County Fair by the little 
girls, and of the many social and religious activities of 
the school, my picture would not be the inadequate 
sketch that it is. But I thought it better, as a matter of 
record, to review the only charges which on sober thought, 
and on some thought not quite so sober, Mr. Hotchkiss 
could urge against the institution. Some day I hope to 
write of the beautiful spirit of devotion which hallows 
this house of love, of the happiness which I saw written 
in the faces of the children, of the gentle dignity of those 
ladies, their protectors, who wear so worthily the spotless 
habit of the great St. Dominic. As I left the Convent, 
the music of child-laughter came on the evening breeze 
across the lawns. Some of the Novices and Sisters were 
playing with the children in the garden. It was a scene 
worthy the brush of their own Fra Angelico. 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


Little Things and Health 
HE United States Public Health Service, the Bureau 


of the National Government which has charge of 


the enforcement of sanitary regulations so as to prevent 
epidemic disease, has recently been insisting on the im- 





portance of preventing the multiplication of flies, mos- 
quitoes and certain other insects at this season of the year. 
A number of our State boards of health have also em- 
phasized the necessity for precautions at this time and 
have dwelt on the fact that a little prevention now is 
worth much more than a great deal of effort expended 
later on in the summer. At the present time very few 
insects are to be seen, these, however, are the potential 
progenitors of the swarms that will prove not only 
annoying, but even dangerous later in the summer. It 
would be comparatively easy to limit their breeding at 
the present time, if definite organized efforts were made; 
while later on the most that can be hoped for is the 
palliation of a nuisance which has come about as a con- 
sequence of neglecting to prevent the insects’ reproduc- 
tion during the spring. 

A few years since it was generally considered that at 
most flies and mosquitoes were a harmless nuisance. Now 
we know that, excepting contaminated food and drink, 
they are probably our most dangerous propagators of dis- 
ease. Flies are particularly hurtful to children and to those 
suffering from wounds, but undoubtedly they are the 
carriers of a good many of the lighter infections from 
which even robust adults suffer during the summer. As 
has been well said, if the fly could only be taught good 
manners it would not be so harmful. Unfortunately, 
however, it has been impossible, thus far at least, to 
have the flies wipe their feet before they make their way 
into dwellings. When the dining-rooms have been dark- 
ened and the food removed and there is no longer any 
company for her, Madam Fly, as might be expected per- 
haps from her sex, makes her way into the highways and 
byways seeking society and a morsel of food wherever 
she can obtain it. Uncovered garbage cans, the open 
mouths of sewers, heaps of refuse of various kinds, 
midden piles, organic rubbish of all sorts: all these are 
her favorite stopping-places. The fly disports herself 
there until toward evening she is pretty well tired and 
ready to find her way into the house again. 

The smell of cooking food seems to be the dinner bell 
for her and she makes her way to the nearest house. 
Having walked over all sorts of filthy material during 
her afternoon rounds, she now proceeds to occupy her- 
self with the food materials at hand. Lumps of sugar 
offer her an opportunity for mountain climbing and 
whatever dirt has been accumulated on her feet is gradu- 
ally deposited on the loaves. She is apt to promenade 
on the bread, however, and she seems to like to skate on 
the butter. Whether she has heard that a bath in milk is 
good for beauty or not remains an unsolved question, but 
she will often be found immersed in the milk. Un- 
fortunately these organic substances, especially if they 
are fluid, furnish excellent culture material for any bac- 
teria that she may have brought back on her feet, and, 
in the course of a comparatively short time, bacteria mul- 
tiply rapidly enough to make the consumption of such 
material somewhat dangerous. Probably some of the 
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sweet preserves act as the same sort of culture medium 
as milk; hence the ease with which they spoil in the 
summer-time and the frequency with which they become 
sources of various infections of the digestive tract, more 
or less serious according to circumstances. 

Babies are particular favorites of the fly, and as babies’ 
hands and mouths and cheeks are usually sticky the 
insect finds on the child a particularly good hunting- 
ground. No wonder then that very young children often 
suffer from digestive disturbances even though all their 
food may have been thoroughly sterilized or obtained 
from the maternal fount whence no bacterial infections 
flow. 

These are the dangers from the fly, and the curious thing 
is that spiders which represented one provision of nature 
for keeping down the numbers of the fly have become a 
source of serious suspicion and even of fear and hatred, 
though the spider, in our climate at least, has never 
proved dangerous to man unless it had previously been 
feeding on contaminated flies. We used to pity the poor 
innocent fly when it was seized and devoured by the awful 
ogre, the spider, and now we know that the fly deserved 
no pity, while the spider merits encouragement in its 
work and not condemnation. 

But the fly is not our only insect enemy. For the 
mosquito is a vehicle, probably the only vehicle, for the 
transmission of these most serious diseases, yellow fever 
and malaria. It is very probable that no case of either 
disease has ever occurred without a mosquito as the in- 
termediary. As flies breed in garbage and other waste 
material, so the mosquito breeds in stagnant water. In 
both cases man by his carelessness helps these pests into 
existence. Not infrequently the question is asked, why 
Providence allows such diseases and such pests, but a 
little inquiry usually shows that danger to man from 
these low forms of life is due to man’s negligence, not 
to God’s direct design. 

In a recent bulletin of the United States Public Hea‘th 
Service, attention is called to certain beetles which serve 
to reduce materially the number of mosquitoes. The 
whirligig beetles Dineutes consume the larve of ano- 
pheles mosquitoes in large numbers. The anopheles mos- 
quito is the special carrier of malaria. One distinguished 
entomologist, quoted by the “Public Health Reports,” 
says that “no anopheles larve have a chance in any bit of 
water inhabited by these whirligig beetles. Their sur- 
face-feeding habit and their tendency to get near the 
edges of ponds and slow-flowing streams make them es- 
pecially dangerous to anopheles which fail absolutely to 
maintain themselves within range of these beetles.” Gov- 
ernment investigation has shown that the beetles are only 
successful when conditions are reasonably favorable. 
The whirligig beetles are rather familiar to most people 
of observant habits, for they are the small dark oval 
flattened beetles which float lightly on the surface of 
woodland pools and sluggish streams, “usually con- 
gregated in considerable numbers either resting quietly or 





performing graceful complex curves around each other, 
at times darting around and around and yet seemingly 
never colliding.” 

Over and over again in the study of insects and their 
relation to disease, it has been found that an overwhelm- 
ing outbreak of sickness is usually due to some dis- 
turbance of the natural relations of insects to each other. 
For instance it has been found that certain scaly diseases. 
of the fruit trees can be best overcome by the deliberate 
introduction of an insect from one of the Eastern coun- 
tries which, in the particular home of this scaly disease, 
keeps it under control. When the scale was in- 
troduced into this country, however, that particular in- 
sect not being here to prevent its growth, it ran wild 
with serious results to the trees. 

In a word, disease has proved to be largely a matter of 
extremely little things, and prevention a matter of 
what may appear almost meticulous precautions. Some 
of the great epidemics of the world have not been due, 
as was so often thought, to a great cataclysm in the 
heavens, disorder in the stars or the planets, nor to 
rotation of the earth in its course through a particularly 
noxious space, but to minute insects here with us, whose 
influence was scarcely even suspected. The age-long 
tradition of the “night air’’ being bad for human beings 
has proved to be utterly false in the original meaning of 
the expression, in spite of a certain element of truth 
that is in it. As a great sanitarian once said, the only 
pure air is the night air and as far as possible every 
person should breathe pure air. The only noxious crea- 
ture in night air is the mosquito, who knows enough not 
to go wandering about during the heat of the day when 
the sun might injure her, but who takes her flights by 
preference in the evening. The only foundation for the 
term malaria, as it were bad-airia, is that the mosquito 
travels in the night air, and that is bad for men. 

James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Preparedness and the Scriptures 


HE pacifist claims that “preparedness” is contrary to 
the teaching of Holy Scripture, and cites Our 
Lord’s saying: “You have heard it said an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. But I say to you not to resist evil, 
but if one strike thee on thy right cheek turn to him also 
the other” (Matt. v: 38 and Luke vi: 29). Again, “Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate you and pray for 
them who persecute and calumniate you” (Matt. v: 44). 
The passage from St. Matthew continues as follows: “For 
if you love them that love you, what reward shall you 
have? Do not even the publicans do this?” And again, 
“Be you therefore perfect as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect (Matt. v: 46; 48). 

It will be observed that what is enjoined is love of our 
fellow-men, even though they be our enemies, and bear- 
ing injuries with patience and tolerance, and this is un- 
doubtedly the fundamental law of the Gospel. Our Lord 
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cites the criminal code of Moses as set forth in Exodus, 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, which provided for the 
punishment by the State of individuals: the punishment 
being the infliction of the same injury upon the aggressor 
as he inflicted upon his victim. 

The reference is made by way of antithesis and the 
whole phrase in its setting bears witness that the antith- 
esis was used not so much to impose a reversal of the 
old law of the State as to emphasize the contrast between 
the old underlying idea of revenge and the new concep- 
tion of love for one’s neighbor. Indeed if the mere sur- 
face intent as indicated by the words alone were to rule 
in the interpretation, then might it also rule in the other 
precepts to be found in the same chapter such as, “If thy 
right eye scandalize thee pluck it out and cast it from 
thee,” and, “If thy right hand scandalize thee cut it off 
and cast it from thee.” These words, therefore, simply 
convey a counsel of perfection: without its observance 
according to the spirit there can be no thought of re- 
ward, and its ultimate aim is “to be perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

And Our Lord’s own example refutes the idea that we 
should always and in all cases “turn the other cheek.” 
His neighbors at Nazareth on one occasion thrust Him 
out of the city and brought Him to the brow of the hill 
that they might cast Him down headlong, but He passing 
through the midst of them went His way (Luke iv: 30). 
What does this mean but that He resisted them? Whether 
by natural or supernatural means does not alter the ques- 
tion. Again when the servant of the High Priest said 
to Him at His trial, “Answerest thou the High Priest so?” 
and struck Him a blow, He did not turn the other cheek, 
but remonstrated with him at the injustice of the act. 
“If I have spoken evil give testimony of the evil, but if 
well why strikest thou me?” According to a literal in- 
terpretation of the precept, St. Paul must indeed have 
offended grievously when the High Priest Ananias 
caused them that stood by to strike the Apostle in the 
mouth (Acts, xxiii), for instead of offering his cheek 
he retorted, “God shall strike thee, thou whited wall”! 

But it is said Our Lord discountenanced the use of 
force, and “preparedness” is a reliance upon force. Con- 
sidered apart from any special circumstances I find no 
authority in Our Lord’s teaching for so bald a proposi- 
tion. We know for a fact that He used force in driving 
the money-changers from the Temple (John ii: 15). We 
know also that though the centurion expressly avowed 
his profession, he was not only not rebuked because of it, 
but he was accorded a great miracle on account of his 
faith. We know also that Our Lord publicly recognized 
the State and the duty the citizen owed to it, when He 
sanctioned rendering to Cesar what belonged to him, 
even though the State of that day maintained its power 
among the nations by military rule. And He even cited 
the use of force by way of illustration (Luke xi: 21, 
22; Matt. xii: 29; Mark ti: 27) to exemplify His teach- 
ing especially with regard to preparedness. 





In all this there is nothing that opposes the love of 
one’s neighbor. The father chastises the child because 
he loves it. The State bears no enmity to the citizen in 
protecting itself against his infringement of the law; 
neither need it bear enmity against a foreign aggres- 
sor. The State springs from the natural order. It is 
organized society and must have the power of self-pres- 
ervation. It exercises this power as regards its internal 
order through the police, and as regards its external re- 
lations through its army and navy. In both cases the 
only ultimate remedy is force, and it would be folly in 
either case for the State to wait until its peace is threat- 
ened before taking steps to preserve it. All men are not 
disposed to justice. Passion, greed and other evil in- 
stincts are to be reckoned with in nations as well as in in- 
dividuals. Patience and toleration are enjoined upon the 
nation as well as upon the individual, but Our Lord never 
taught that organized society should voluntarily yield 
to the rule of evil. Therefore while His words above 
quoted are to be taken by both State and individual as 
embodying the fundamental principle of human conduct, 
and followed by both even to the extent of self-repression 
as occasion may offer and circumstances permit, they are 
not to be interpreted as incompatible with the social 
order ; and so long as a nation acts within the sphere of 
justice and upon the principle of self-preservation, as I 
read the Scripture, it is not only permissible but actually 
imperative under the Christian Dispensation for it to 
adopt such measures as may be reasonably deemed effec- 
tive to that end. J. Percy KEATING. 


Fordham University’s Diamond Jubilee 


QEVERST-Srve years ago, a Catholic, whose name is a syn- 

onym for sane but fearless militancy, carried out a long- 
cherished scheme. He was the Coadjutor-Bishop of New York, 
although even at that date he was marked as its future Arch- 
bishop. Already he was planning to enter the lists against the 
Public School Society, a private organization which, to the 
marked detriment of Catholic interests, was controlling the 
elementary education of the city; but the time had not yet come 
to measure his strength with theirs, although a few years later 
he did do so with the result that the present modus vivendi was 
established, not indeed to the complete satisfaction of the Church 
but at least on a basis that ensures gratifying freedom in both 
management and curriculum. That the fervor and intensity of 
Catholicism in the diocese would be in direct proportion to the 
care expended on the early religious formation of its children, 
John Hughes realized to the full; but in the year 1841 there 
was a more fundamental necessity, paradoxical as it may seem, 
engrossing his attention. 

Hardly had he been consecrated before he came to the con- 
clusion that if Catholics were to take their share in the civic and 
moral life of the community over whose spiritual destinies he 
had been given some control, if they were to be reckoned with 
in the administration of government and were to be listened to 
in the direction of municipal affairs, they must be afforded easy 
means of obtaining a thorough training in literature, art, science 
and philosophy, so that they might make themselves the equals, 
intellectually, of their fellow-citizens. The Catholics under his 
jurisdiction were not enjoying the affluence nor exercising the 
influence to which they had not only the right but the duty to 
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aspire. Had it been mere college training that was required to 
remedy conditions, he need not have troubled himself, for Co- 
lumbia had an efficient staff of professors and was within easy 
access of the more populous part of the diocese. What the dio- 
cese needed was not so much educated Catholics, as representa- 
tive Catholics, men, that is, who would be Catholics in very 
truth, constant in the pursuit of Christian ideals and competent 
to give a reason for the faith that was in them. For the forma- 
tion of Catholics of this type, a college was required that should 
impart solid learning, giving before all else an adequate course 
in true philosophy and sound apologetics, while instinct and per- 
meated with the subtle atmosphere of a lively faith. 

There was no such institution in his diocese, and so the coura- 
geous and undaunted John Hughes set himself with character- 
istic thoroughness to found one. In view of the meager re- 
sources at his disposal it was a daring thing to do, but the 
Bishop was not a man to be frightened by difficulties. He first 
took care to find a suitable site, and this he secured in the fairest 
portion of the beautiful manor that is quaintly described in the 
Westchester records as “upon the main continent situate, lying 
and being to the Eastward of Harlem River, near unto ye passage 
commonly called Spiting Devil, upon which ye New Dorp or 
Village is erected, known by the name of Fordham.” The prop- 
erty, then as for many years later, bore the name of Rose Hill, 
a name not so familiar to later generations but endeared by 
fond memories to older students. It was here that Bishop 
Hughes gave hostages to fortune when, three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, he threw open the doors of St. John’s on the feast 
and under the patronage of St. John the Baptist. 

Six years passed. And then a group of friends and well- 
wishers journeyed by rough and crooked ways far beyond the 
outskirts of old Manhattan to be present at the graduation exer- 
cises. It was the second occasion of the kind, and not the first, 
as the Herald erroneously stated the following day, but it was 
more important than the first on account of the publicity that 
attended the pledge given to the country by the vice-president 
of the college in the name of the diocese and the faculty. Three 
young men received the diploma of bachelor of arts. In the 
course of the presentation speech, Father John Larkin, S.J., 


spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen: Let me impress upon your minds that by 
asking for and receiving the academic honors you enter 
into a solemn and public engagement to show yourselves 
worthy of the distinction which is conferred on you. 
This distinction is conferred upon you, not in our name, 
but in the name and by the authority of the Republic, and 
to the Republic both we and you are responsible. If the 
Republic invests us with a discretionary power to deco- 
rate with these distinctions those whom we judge worthy, 
it expects, and it has a right to expect, that they should 
show themselves on all occasions, in word and in deed, 
friends of law and order, defenders of truth and justice, 
supporters of sound morality. 


Why Father Larkin invoked the authority of the Republic is 
not quite clear, for he certainly knew that it was the State and 
not the Federal Government that had passed, on April 10, 1846, 
the Act of Incorporation, by which St. John’s College was given 
a legal status, the rank of university and the power to confer 
degrees in theology, law, medicine and arts. Perhaps the reason 
was that in those days citizenship in the Union was the absorb- 
ing privilege, for State rights had not yet become clamorous for 
recognition. More probably, however, the vice-president was 
so keenly alive to the glorious memories that clung to the spot 
where he spoke, that for the moment the lesser loyalty was ob- 
scured by the greater. For Fordham, then as now, was holy 
ground, redolent of deeds of heroism wrought in the days when 
patriots were founding the Republic. What is now the college 
property was not only familiar to General Washington and his 
staff, but according to cherished and credible tradition, one of 





the college buildings, still standing in 1847, had served as the 
headquarters of the great Commander-in-Chief in the anxious 
days that followed the landing of the British at Throgg’s Neck 
in the autumn of 1776. 

This much, however, is certain: the words spoken by the 
vice-president in the name of the faculty, at the second gradua- 
tion, voiced not only the ideals of the Jesuits, but the aspirations 
of its founder as well; for one of the first things that the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus had done, when in response to 
the invitation of Bishop Hughes they had come from St. 
Mary’s, Kentucky, to assume charge of the studies, was to issue 
a prospectus, in which it was declared that the college “shall be 
conducted on the same principles as heretofore”; and about the 
founder’s devotion to the Flag there can be no doubt, as even 
the Government at Washington thought the prelate’s advice 
worth having in matters of State and asked him to undertake 
diplomatic missions. 

So to train its students that they would become “friends of 
law and order, defenders of truth and justice, supporters of 
sound morality,” such was the pledge given by Fordham Uni- 
versity in the days when it was known as St. John’s. It has 
kept its pledge for three-quarters of a century. It has not 
changed since 1841 except with the change that comes with 
years. Its elms are taller and more venerable, the sweep of 
old Rose Hill has been softened by the winds of many winters, 
its buildings have multiplied, some of its historic relics have 
yielded to the ravages of time and some of its wide acres have 
been turned into a public park; brilliant gowns of doctors in 
law and medicine and literature give color to faculty gatherings 
that once were somber with Black Robes alone; from the most 
insignificant of Catholic universities it has grown into the largest, 
with one possible exception, in the entire English-speaking 
world. In all these things Fordham glories, but its greatest 
source of satisfaction is this, that throughout these many years 
it has been faithful to ideals. 

It has steadily refused to become commercialized, it has not 
yielded to the recurrent novelties that have wrecked so much 
of our higher education, it has held out against insistent pressure 
to abandon time-honored standards, it still reserves its distinc- 
tions for those of whom it has well-grounded assurance that 
they will “show themselves on all occasions, in word and in deed, 
friends of law and order, defenders of truth and justice, sup- 
porters of sound morality.” 

From the days of its first faculty, five of whom subsequently 
became bishops, and of these five two became archbishops, down: 
to the present day, Fordham has kept its ideals clear and its 
traditions undimmed; and throughout this long lapse of time, 
it has asked no other privilege. but to wear out, for God and 
country, the lives of its teachers, and then to let them rest, un- 
known and forgotten, in the little college graveyard. Nor has it 
looked to any other recompense beyond the growing list of the 
generals, statesmen, jurists, physicians, scientists, educators, 
clergymen, financiers, businessmen, journalists and other repre- 
sentatives in both private and public walks of life, who under St. 
John’s fostering care learned’ to be sober and pure, strong 
and gentle, honorable, honest and unfaltering in fidelity to the 
trusts given them by God and man. 

Fordham has gone far towards paying the debt it owes to 
the country, and especially to the metropolis; for many parts 
of our land are better for the presence of Fordham men, but 
none more strikingly than New York itself, where its graduates 
have consistently thrown their influence on the side of right 
and order and have served in the highest offices within the gift 
of city, State and Church. The first Cardinal of New York 
and of the United States was a Fordham man, not indeed a stu- 
dent but its first president. This is a source of pride that is 
eminently jvst; but Fordham has a still greater reason for 
pride. The present Cardinal of the same metropolitan see, his- 
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Eminence, John Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New York, is also 
a Fordham man, the most illustrious of her living sons, and the 
most distinguished of all her sons, whether living or dead. 
Fordham’s jubilee will mean much to all her children, but we 
fancy that it will have its keenest interest for this venerable 
prelate. No one, it is safe to say, has so many ties with the 
college as he has. His life and hers began almost together, for 
he too is completing his seventy-fifth year; few if any have 
associations with her that antedate his; no one has been en- 
trusted with so long-standing, so uninterrupted and so varied 
a supervision over her welfare as he. In all her history no 
one’s interests have been more intimately associated with hers 
than his. Others, teachers, presidents, prelates have come and 
gone, but he and she, the Cardinal and the college, have worked 
side by side almost since their days began, always intent on the 
same purpose, always striving for the same end. He has graced 
more of her festivals than has any other living man; joys and 
sorrows have been common to both; his aspirations have been 
hers, her hopes have been his. They have grown gray in the 
service of the Lord, the years of their lives have run along, liter- 
ally, together. It is well, therefore, that Cardinal Farley should 
preside in his seventy-fifth year at Fordham’s Diamond Jubilee, 
that his high estate, silver hairs and scarlet cap should be 
the crown of the garnered glories of her seventy-five honorable 
years. Who is so fit to congratulate her for the three-quarters 
of a century of labor that is behind her, and to wish her God- 
speed for the centuries of service, let us hope, that are yet to 


come? J. HARDING FIsHER, S.J. 


Catholic Landmarks of Cincinnati 


MONG American cities rich in Catholic interest Cincin- 
nati is noteworthy. While not among its first set- 
tlers, Catholics early began to drift in, and when, in 1814, 
the Rev. Edward Fenwick, who, in 1806, had founded a con- 
vent of his Dominican Order in St. Rose, Kentucky, and 
who had extended his missionary work into Ohio, passed 
through the settlement on his way to Somerset, he found a 
congregation of about seven families awaiting him, Far 
removed from church and priest, it was the custom of these 
Irish pioneers to meet regularly in the home of one Michael 
Scott for devotions; and in his house, which stood in Walnut 
Street, below Fourth Street, the first Mass in Cincinnati was 
celebrated. About four years later Bishop Flaget visited 
Cincinnati, then a part of his Diocese of Bardstown, which 
embraced five States and two immense Territories, and ad- 
vised them to build a church, promising to send them a 
priest. 

The first settlers of Cincinnati were chiefly Presbyterians, 
and their hatred of the Church stamped their conduct in the 
framing of an ordinance, which forbade the building of a 
Catholic place of worship within the confines of the town; 
hence, when the Right Rev. Edward Fenwick, O.P., came, 
in 1822, to take possession of the newly erected See of Cin- 
cinnati, he found his cathedral church outside of his episcopal 
city. It stood in a territory known, and significantly, as the 
North Liberties. This first cathedral in Ohio and the second 
in the West was built of logs, which had been cut on the farm 
of William Reilly, at Alexandria, Kentucky. Adjoining the 
church, the little band of Catholic pioneers laid out their 
first God’s Acre. 

When, years afterward, this site passed into the hands of 
the Franciscan Fathers, with reverent care they gathered up 
the ashes of those pioneers of the Faith, and placed them 
in the vault under their church of St. Francis Assisi, whose 
twin towers rise above a populous district, almost entirely 
Catholic. A large, modern parochial school, the College of 
St. Francis Seraph, and many societies for the varied works 





of the parish, attest how well religion is fostered in the spot 


where, in poverty and persecution, it was planted almost 
a century ago. A short distance away are the large church, 
parish house and school of St. John, also in charge of the 
Franciscans; for the handful of seed has yielded a wonder- 
ful harvest. 

On his return from Europe, in 1825, whither he had gone 
to beg for his poor diocese, the Bishop purchased a more 
convenient site at the corner of Seventh and Sycamore 
Streets, to which the log church was removed, on the repeal 
of the benighted ordinance. The growth of the congregation 
soon necessitated a new building, and the old church was 
converted in 1829 into a seminary. In 1831, the Athenzum, 
a college and preparatory school for boys, was built, both 
institutions being taught by the priests of the cathedral. 
The education of girls was first in charge of Poor Clares 
from Belgium, who opened a school in 1826. While the ven- 
ture was successful, seventy pupils being enrolled the first year, 
the Sisters did not remain in Cincinnati. In 1829 a little band 
of Sisters of Charity, from Emmitsburg, Maryland, entered 
the diocese, and opened an orphan asylum and free school. 

When Bishop Purcell, who succeeded to the see on the 
death, from cholera, of Bishop Fenwick in 1832, determined 
to build a new cathedral, the property was transferred, in 
1840, to the Jesuits. Instead of the little cathedral, there 
now rises the splendid church of St. Francis Xavier, mother 
of many parishes; and from the Atheneum has grown St. 
Xavier College, crowned with three-quarters of a century 
of exalted work for Church and State. Its large parochial 
school offers free education to the children of the Greek, 
the Syrian, the Italian, as well as to the descendants of its 
Irish and German founders. A Home for Newsboys and 
Working Boys, founded by Miss Margaret McCabe, in con- 
junction with the late Rev. John Poland, S.J., is nearby; 
while in Broadway, is the Sacred Heart Home for Working 
Girls, also founded by Miss McCabe. A Day Nursery in 
Pioneer Street, the first for Catholics in the city, is conducted 
by members of the parish, extending the social work of the 
Fathers and the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

Belonging also to the parish is St. Thomas Church. 
Originally a Baptist church, almost the entire congregation 
went over when Alexander Campbell, with his new doctrine, 
appeared in Cincinnati; and it was in this church (1837) the 
famous debate between himself and Bishop Purcell took 
place, which resulted in detaching from Dr. Campbell 
many of his new converts. On the removal of the Campbell- 
ite congregation to Eighth and Walnut Streets, the prop- 
erty was leased, in 1853, by Archbishop Purcell, and was 
bought by the Jesuits some years later. Rome followed the 
Campbellites and their second home is now the Church of 
St. Louis, in the heart of the business district. There, dur- 
ing Lent and on every Friday of the year, noonday services 
are held, which attract large crowds. 

Near St. Xavier Church, in Sixth Street, is a venerated 
building, the convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Na- 
mur, who, in 1840, laid there the first American foundation 
of their Order. At Third and Lytle Streets, for the vicinity 
of the old cathedral is historic ground, is another birth- 
place of note. There stood the home of Mrs. Sarah Peters, 
who, on her conversion, devoted her life and her wealth to 
the works of the Church. One of her luminous acts was the 
introduction, in 1858, of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, 
to whom she turned over her home, reserving only a few 
rooms for herself. The Sisters conduct the St. Mary Hos- 
pital, in Betts Street, and the Home for Incurables in Fair- 
mount; while many other cities are blessed by their work 
among the sick poor. In Lock Street stands the old Good 
Samaritan Hospital. It was the gift of two non-Catholic 
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gentlemen, Joseph Butler and Lewis Worthington, to Sister 
Anthony, who, through her deeds on the battlefields and in 
the hospitals during the War between the States, earned the 
title of the “Florence Nightingale of America.” The Good 
Samaritan Hospital, now grown into a magnificent new 
building in Clifton, is one of her monuments in the diocese, 
into which she came among the first of Mother Seton’s 
daughters. 

Cincinnati’s third and present cathedral at Eighth and 
Plum Streets, is an object of interest for all who love art, 
while from the historic and religious point of view it is 
equally appealing. It is of Grecian architecture, with a spire 
of 220 feet, springing from a colonnade of eighteen freestone 
columns, thirty-three feet in height and three and one-half 
feet in diameter. Its famous chime of bells and great clock 
were the gift of the Catholic philanthropist, Reuben Springer, 
who contributed largely toward the building of the cathedral. 
All the Catholic instittitions of his time shared his bene- 
factions, while his gifts to the city were many, among the 
latter being itS Music Hall, one of the largest in the world. 
The genius of Hiram Powers adorns the cathedral, in a pair 
of adoring angels on the main altar; while its collection of 
paintings is renowned. Notable among these is a Murillo, 
representing the deliverance of St. Peter by an angel. It was 
one of the four masterpieces takem from Spain by the French 
during the Peninsular War, and was given to Bishop Fen- 
wick by Cardinal Fesch. 

The cathedral, begun in 1841 and consecrated in 1845, was 
one of the many great accomplishments of Archbishop Pur- 
cell. On Price Hill he built a diocesan seminary, St. Mary’s 
of the West, (located, since 1904, at Cedar Point, Hamilton 
County) and drew to it men of learning and sanctity. With 
a few exceptions, all the Religious Orders that bless the dio- 
cese were introduced by him; churches and schools multi- 
plied, and an ever-increasing Catholic population revered him 
as their spiritual father. Then came the great financial 
crash, and as with his Divine Master, the cup of sorrow was 
held to his lips. In the seclusion of the Ursuline Convent, in 
Brown County, he drained it to the dregs, dying there July 
4, 1883. But under his successors, the late Archbishop Elder, 
and the Most Rev. Henry Moeller, now happily ruling, the 
old diocese rose out of disaster, and continues its mission, 
with renewed strength and greater prosperity. 

Holy Trinity, Cincinnati’s second church, was built in 
1834, and is the mother of the German parishes of the city. 
It had for its first pastor the Rev. John Martin Henni, after- 
ward first Archbishop of Milwaukee. It was also the first 
church to maintain a parochial school. The church and 
school were burned in 1852. At the dedication of the new 
church, January 1, 1854, Mass was sung by Archbishop 
Bedini, Papal Nuncio to Brazil, who, though the guest of Arch- 
bishop Purcell, had been attacked a week before by a 
Know-Nothing mob. Bent on destroying the cathedral rectory 
and murdering the distinguished prelate, they were halted by 
the swift action of Catholics and other citizens and prevented 
from committing the crime. The present pastor of Old 
Trinity is the Right Rev. Mgr. Windthorst, nephew of Lud- 
wig Windthorst, the great German leader. Another historic 
church is St. Patrick’s, Third and Mill Streets, built in 1850, 
and which numbered among its pastors, the future Arch- 
bishop Wood of Philadelphia, Bishops Gilmour of Cleveland 
and Quinlan of Mobile. 

In West Fourth Street stands the former home of the 
Sisters of Mercy, who entered Cincinnati in 1858. In the 
War between the States, these Sisters acted as nurses, and 
turned their convent into 4 hospital, while it became a relief 
station during the Spanish-American War. In it, too, the 


Sisters nursed the cholera patients, when plague devastated 





the city. It is now the temporary home for the Catholic 
Mission for the Deaf, while the conventual Church of the 
Atonement is used by the Syrian congregation. 

Toward the east, on Cincinnati’s most famous hilltop, stand 
the Immaculata and Holy Cross churches. This height, 
known as Mount Adams, is reached from Third Street by 
two long flights of steps, up which thousands of the devout 
make a pilgrimage on Good Friday to the Church of the Im- 
maculata. Formerly on Mount Adams stood the Cincinnati 
Observatory. When its cornerstone was laid, in 1843, the 
principal address was delivered by ex-President John Quincy 
Adams, who, as reported, congratulated the city that upon 
that lofty height had been set the beacon of true science, 
which should never be obscured by the dark shadow of super- 
stition, symbolized by the Popish cross. Archbishop Pur- 
cell, hearing the vain boast and knowing science is never 
so true as when in the company of religion, determined the 
two should occupy the hill together. ‘Directly across from 
the Observatory he built a church, which he dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception 6f the Blessed Virgin, and to the 
charge of which he called the Passionist Fathers. In the 
course of time the Observatory was removed to Mount Look- 
ott, and the building was purchased by the Passionists and 
converted into a monastery. Beside it they built a little 
frame church, monastery and church bearing the name of 
Holy Cross. Years ago the old Observatory and little chapel 
gave place to a new monastery and church; and when day 
breaks over the city its first rays illumine the two cross- 
crowned steeples of Mount Adams, and at night the electric 
light of the Immaculata tells of the Faith that fails not. 

Anna C. MINocueE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Expediency or Principle 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I trust that Mr. P. Scanlan of Brooklyn, N. Y., will experience 
no feelings of keen disappointment at not finding in subsequent 
issues of your paper, replies to the closing question of his very 
interesting letter, which appeared in the issue of May 27. It seems 
to me, from careful observation, that far too few of your readers 
take enough lively interest in the many important questions 
which are placed before them by your contributors, to trouble 
themselves with either reply or comment. It is a pity that this 
is so, because this apparent apathy is responsible for the loss of 
immeasurable good which might be effected. I think that Mr. 
Scanlan must have had a similar thought in mind when he wrote 
his letter, because he mentions an indifference which he calls 
criminal. This is a severe indictment, but doubtless your cor- 
respondent is an observer of events, and in addition is absolutely. 
unselfish, and devoid of self-seeking. He must be, and for this 
reason, he has a claim on the admiration and affection of all 
red-blooded men. The closing paragraph of Mr. Scanlan’s 
letter is very pertinent. It merited careful reading. To live, to 
fight, and if need be, to die for principle is a doctrine essentially 
Catholic, too often forgotten, but as eternal as truth itself. Men 
dominated by such principles, are always lovers of good, and 


-despisers of evil, irrespective of the personality and the position 


of those who perpetrate the evil. 

The happy illustration in the illuminating paragraph to which 
I have referred, suggests a thought which is worthy of our 
consideration. It is this. If that Catholic sense, to which Mr. 
Scanlan referred, and if that fighting spirit whose need he pointed 
out, ever become popular among Catholics, will the posséssion of 
them operate to eradicate absolutely the too fond practice of 
substituting expediency for principle? If they do, then assuredly 
we cannot -hope too fondly for the advent of the day, wherein 
the needed change will take place. We need, not so much a 
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“Catholic sense” that will be sensitive to insult, as an unwavering 
adherence to the Catholic doctrine, that in the conflict between 
expediency and principle, principle must always take precedence. 
How different seems the practice from the theory; how pressing 
the necessity of making the needed reformation, how urgent the 
invitation and the call of the hour, to quit playing politics, and 
to get down to a sober sense of our true responsibility, both as 
regards the defense of our rights and the advancement of our 
interests along the lines of constructive work. I respectfully 
congratulate Mr. Scanlan on his letter, and I trust that a reading 
of it has produced results that later on may find expression in 
your columns. 


Dorchester, Mass. JaMes D. RUSSELL. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a very timely communication to America, P. Scanlan 
emphasizes the necessity of concerted efforts on the part of 
Catholics to defend the Church against the attacks of her 
enemies. Far-seeing men and women have long felt the need 
of such efforts. In the opinion of the writer a Catholic press 
bureau, with branches in all our cities and towns, is really 
indispensable as long as we have not our own Catholic 
daily papers. One of the principal objects of this press 
bureau would be the writing of reasonable letters of protest to 
the papers that attack the Church or Catholic institutions, 
and the providing of our own people with an abundance of 
cheap but first-class literature on Christian apologetics and 
Catholic social reform. But what we Catholics in the United 
States are chiefly in need of is an organization, not on paper 
only, of all our Catholic men and women, a vigorous nation- 
wide organization for defensive and constructive purposes. It 
is to be hoped that the Catholic Convention, which is to 
take place in New York from, August 20 to August 24, will 
inaugurate a new era of Catholic activities, and prove a first 
step toward carrying out the injunctions of the Holy See with 
regard to Catholic organization and social work. 

New York. Francis M. Scuirp. 


To the Editor of America: 

I was intensely interested by the letter of P. Scanlan in 
your issue of May 27, headed “A Legion of Defense.” That 
communication rings true. It hits the thinking men of our 
Faith, who whilst taking pride in asserting our numerical 
strength, are indifferent to the slander, ridicule and- abuse 
to which we are continually subjected. I agree with him that 
“we must grasp this serpent of bigotry, grapple with it, 
strangle it.” The writer, in viewing the problem from a busi- 
nessman’s staridpoint, believes the first requisite is to provide 
ways and means in the shape of money that “A Legion of 
Defense” may be formed with ample working capital to 
handle the problem in all its ramifications, and they are 
many. 

I believe, without going into details as to what form the 
organization should take as to directorships, executive com- 
mittees, etc., that there should be in this country 10,000 men 
who feel like the writer and would contribute $100.00 each, 
making a total of $1,000,000, to be invested, as it can be in- 
vested, to bring in annually an income of $50,000. This sum 
could then be utilized for the purposes of “A Legion of De- 
fense.” The writer would gladly contribute ‘$100.00 to such 
an organization. It should not be difficult to raise that sum 
if a proper presentation and appeal were made to the men 
of our Faith in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, 


A 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, New 


Orleans, San Francisco, etc. I should like to see something 
practical shape itself out of Mr. Scanlan’s letter. 


Philadelphia. J. P. Remy. 








A School for Social Workers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The president of one of our Catholic Women’s Leagues 
has called my attention to the article on “The Training of 
Social Workers,” that appeared in America for April 22. In 
the course of his article Mr. Somerville refers to courses of 
instruction for the Catholic social worker, but fails to include 
in his list the American Academy of Christian Democracy, 
which was opened in September, 1915, by Rev. Peter E. 
Dietz, Secretary of the Socal Service Commission of the 
Catholic Federation. The Academy, situated at Hot Springs, 
in the mountains of North Carolina, was founded to train 
Catholic women for scientific social service. As Mr. Somer- 
ville points out, there is much in the “new science and prac- 
tice of philanthropy that Catholics cannot accept,” and there 
are many young Catholic workers who are not aware of the 
character of the latest propaganda of so-called philan- 
thropists. To meet this situation the courses of the new 
Academy include the study of social science on the principles 
laid down by Pope Leo in his Encyclical on the “Condition 
of the Working Classes,” also a practical study of charities 
and social service. 

Mr. Somerville asks, “Should not social work be regarded 
as a special vocation, needing a special test and training, 
something corresponding to a novitiate?” To aid in develop- 
ing just such a realization of the serious import of social 
work, a site for the Academy has been selected that is re- 
moved from the distractions of the large cities. Community 
life, daily Communion, and opportunity for concentration of 
thought facilitate the attainment of firmness of purpose and 
strengthen religious motives. It is unfortunate that Mr. Somer- 
ville did not know of the Academy. 


Hot Springs, N. C. MARGARET TUCKER. 


Dr. Badé’s Book 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for May 20, Father O’Neill took 
exception to a statement I had made in regard to Dr. Badé’s 
“The Old Testament in the Light of Today”; and wrote that 
the book “has not been introduced as a text-book into the 
University of California.” In your issue of May 27, I made 
reply that my statement had beem based on the authority of 
the publishers’ book-notice, sent to reviewers. Meanwhile 
I requested the publishers to let me know what professor 
of the University of California made use of the book in his 
class-work. The subjoined reply is of interest in the cause 
of truth, and as a caution: 


May 22, 1916 
ReveREND WatTerR Dru, S.J., 
Woopstock COLLEGE, 
Woopstock, MARYLAND. 


REVEREND DEAR SIR: 

We have your letter of May 17th inquiring in regard to the 
use of Badé’s “Old Testament in the Light of Today” at the 
University of California. Professor Gayley of the University 
of California is using this book in connection with his course 
in Old Testament. If you will refer to the issue of the 
Pacific published January 26, 1916, you will find an extended 
notice of the use of Dr. Badé’s book in Professor Gayley’s 
course, and a number of comments in regard to the book. 

Yours very truly, 
Hovcuton, Mirrtin CoMPANY. 


Catholic parents have little regard for the faith of their 
children, if they fail in salutary fear of Professor Gayley and 
such men as use Dr. Badé’s writings. 


Woodstock, Md. Wa ter Drum, S.J. 
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Mr. Carranza 


UR friend, Mr. Carranza, has just read the United 
States a plain lesson which includes a half-threat 
to spank Uncle Sam unless he meets Mexican demands 
forthwith. The situation is interesting. By the benef- 
icent, uplifting power of our country an ingenious liar 
surrounded by a group of bandits who live by outlawry 
of the most primitive kind was seated in the shaky sad- 
dle of power. And every time the official donkey be- 
came naughty and sent its heels on high, the soothing 
hand of Uncle Sam stroked the beast gently and saved 
the rider from a fall. Meanwhile the rider’s friends 
ravaged the country; up and down the fair land they 
went, blaspheming God, outraging women, looting and 
closing churches, plying the trade, in other words, of 
demons. And when Mexico became too small for their 
choice occupations they, or somebody very much like 
them in thought and act, slipped into the United States 
and murdered inoffensive Americans. Uncle Sam 
stroked his beard once, twice, but not thrice. He sent 
his army across the border to punish the murderers 
whom Carranza would not or could not restrain. 

The man on the donkey saw his chance; his beast was 
getting blind and weak; despite foreign help it would 
faM in a heap soon, and the “First Chief” would go 
down with it to ignominy. Mr. Carranza must have a 
new prop; a home-made prop this time; a note to the 
United States would fetch it. So the note has come, 
impudent, but clever, every paragraph of it. Mexico is 
on the offensive, the United States is on the defensive. 
There’s the whole result of nearly four years of parley: 
Mexico submerged in barbarism, a note from a group of 
bandits that puts this great country in the position of 
defending itself before men who blaspheme God, outrage 
girls, murder women, loct homes and churches, drive the 
flower of their land into exile, and hold the American 
people up to scorn. 








An Era of Strikes and Lockouts 


HILE Europe is in the grip of a world-war, 
America is passing through a series of internal 
conflicts unusual in their number and magnitude. Over 
a thousand strikes and lockouts occurred throughout the 
United States during the past six months. It would be 
impossible to assign a common economic reason for all 
of them. Most of the 268 labor disturbances which 
marked the month of April alone, involving cessation of 
work on the part of 300,000 men, are ascribed by the 
Department of Labor to the shortage of workers and the 
enormous demands to fill war orders. This would imply 
that labor had seized the favorable opportunity to set its 
own terms. In cases where great fortunes are accumu- 
lated in war profits it could readily be foreseen that the 
laborers would insist upon a share in the spoils. The 
wages thus paid have reacted upon other industries that 
could ill afford to offer the same high salaries to their 
men. Yet this can be given as a partial explanation 
only, though the largest number of strikes has actually 
occurred in the metal trades, which were most directly 
influenced by war orders. 

In connection with the lockout and strike of the 60,000 
garment workers in New York City, a signed statement 
was issued by twenty-four Columbia University pro- 
fessors who had studied the question from the stand- 
point of economics and political science. “Our conclu- 
sion, after careful consideration,” they said, “is that the 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association broke its two- 
year agreement, which still had more than a year to run, 
without other justification than the fear that the agree- 
ment might thereafter be broken by the union, at a time 
less favorable to the manufacturers’ interests.” While 
this opinion has favored the garment workers, the 
manufacturers have been called upon by the press to offer 
evidence that they are in the right. 

But the papers evince a strong opposition to another 
class of workers. For some time past the trainmen’s 
demand for still higher wages, with the alternative of a 
country-wide strike if their demand is refused, has been 
pending. Their rate of pay is said to have increased 
relatively faster than that of the other railroad workers, 
who receive far lower wages, while the burden of the 
increase in salaries will probably have to be borne in great 
part by the public. The carriers’ demand for arbitration 
has hitherto not been favorably received by the men. 
The latest strike of vast proportions is that of the 10,000 
longshoremen of every American port of the Pacific, 
affecting practically all the shipping. 

It is evident therefore that as these strikes are carried 
on in many fields of industry, their causes are various. 
There is a lack of confidence on both sides, often well 
founded; and a desire for the greatest possible gains, 
not seldom irrespective of the common good. Each for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost is the natural 
maxim of classes as of individuals when religion has 
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been banished or is practically ignored. It would be un- 
just, however, to launch indiscriminate accusations 
against either employers or laborers, for much that is 
good and excellent can be found on both sides; but 
where religion fails to be the dominating principle, 
whether in commerce or in industry or in private life, 
the inexorable law will assuredly make itself felt, that 
it is an evil and a bitter thing for men to have left the 
Lord their God. 


The Turk and the Armenian 


ARLAAT BEY is the Turkish Minister of the In- 
terior and consequently he is in the way of being 
a diplomat. This may account for his recent statement 
that the Armenian outrages are under investigation with 
a view to the punishment of those who committed the 
awful atrocities. But where the need of a long and 
laborious search into the causes of the crimes that have 
been committed against the poor unfortunate Chris- 
tians who are obliged to carry the Turkish yoke? Noth- 
ing can justify the savagery of which the Armenians 
have been victims. They were traitors? The Turks 
have been slow to make known their treason. The Otto- 
man at first boasted that the subject tribe had been dealt 
such a blow that its talk of autonomy would not be 
heard for another half-century, then, when the civilized 
world cried out against his blood-lust, he denied that 
cruelty had been exercised, denied that horrors had been 
perpetrated, but now, at this late day, the crimes, out of 
which forsooth Armenian sympathizers are making poli- 
tical capital, are under investigation! The Armenians 
were guilty of treason? The children, too, the poor little 
babies who were slain in their mother’s arms? The 
Armenians were guilty of treason? The young girls 
also, who were carried into captivity to meet a fate worse 
then death? The Armenians were guilty of treason? 
The whole tribe in the Asiatic provinces, old men, old 
women, little boys and girls who were driven like beasts 
into the mountains and deserts, there to perish? 

Granted that treasonable acts had been done. In God’s 
name, can that be offered in explanation, much less in 
justification, of actions from which even beasts refrain? 
The reason for the atrocities against the Armenians is 
that the Turk is as ever, just a Turk. But the blood 
of his 500,000 victims is calling to God for justice. 


The Light Eater’s Self-Righteousness 


66 E that eateth not, let him not judge him that 

eateth,” was St. Paul’s excellent advice to those 
Christians ef Rome who had scruples about partaking of 
meat that had been offered to idols. The Apostle’s 
counsel is timely still. For we always have with us 
“weak” Christians who “eat herbs,” very ostentatiously 
and then yield to the temptation of self-righteousness. 
Just because they are content to breakfast, for instance, 





on a little fruit and a light cereal must they harbor feel- 
ings of disdain for their more earthy fellow-pilgrims 
who prefer coffee and chops? Always to fare sparingly 
and still to keep humble is by no means easy. The man 
who does not at all relish divers viands of which his 
frailer neighbors are fond is prone to leave the table 
with a proud look and to despise in his heart those who 
seem to need more nourishment than he. To be win- 
ning and attractive the virtue of abstemiousness must 
be accompanied by true humility and a sweet temper. 
Spare fast, the Puritan poet assures us, “oft with gods 
doth diet,” but those celestial banquets should not be 
allowed to impair one’s domestic amiability. 

“Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” is the question that lovers 
of good cheer have time out of mind put to the ab- 
stemious, for the latter apparently are always assumed 
to be self-righteous and censorious. But that should 
not be. Better is it indeed to feast with humility than 
to fast with pride. If tarrying a little longer at the 
breakfast-table will help some toilers to bring a more 
cheerful morning face to the tasks of the day, let not 
their weakness be regarded with scornful pride by those 
happy mortals who can smile easily even before breakfast. 
But these latter will always be few, so pitifully frail is 
our nature. Because they are rare they should be humble, 
and try to avoid despising those who cannot smile till 
breakfast is over. 


The Burned Flag 


B Bigec>iae or forty years ago a gross insult to our 

Flag would have been met by a protest from citizens 
of every class and creed; today the Flag is burned in 
public, and men smile indulgently over the folly of the 
person guilty of the deed. This may be very forbearing, 
but it has a sinister aspect. For after all the standard 
of a nation symbolizes both the ideals of that nation and 
the authority on which the safety of the commonwealth 
rests. Hence it comes to pas§ that to flout the Flag is 
both to scorn lofty ideals and to deny the authority which 
makes those ideals possible. This is particularly dan- 
gerous; in fact it is an act of anarchy, all the more sad 
and malicious when done in the name of universal 
brotherhood. For such a brotherhood comes not through 
wanton lawlessness, but by submission to law, whether 
that law be natural or positive. Brotherhood is the union 
of many men in common aims and aspirations; it be- 
speaks submission of part to the whole, coordination of 
effort with effort, corporate action for a common end; 
life in other words inspired by the ideals for which the 
Flag stands and regulated by the authority which it 
represents. But nothing of all this is symbolized by 
burning the national Standard. On the contrary, dis- 
integration, destruction, the very antithesis of brother- 
hood, are brought about. A tiny mound of ashes is left to 
warn citizens that as their Flag so too their nation can be 
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destroyed by the principles that led to the incineration 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner” at a service held in the 
“Church of the Social Revolution,” in New York City, on 
June 1, 1916. 


Apologetics in Fiction Form 


RITICISM of Paul Bourget’s recent novel, “Le Sens 
de la Mort,” has gone somewhat awry in this coun- 
try. The translator is not responsible for this, because 
his work is excellent, having caught the spirit and flavor 
of the original, without falling into the pitfall of stilted 
and foreign style that is the constant danger of all ver- 
sions, especially of the highly individual and idiomatic 
work of perhaps the foremost living novelist. The 
change of title, which in some ways is felicitous, is per- 
haps partly to blame, for “The Night Cometh’ obscures 
the grim issue raised by the “The Meaning of Death.” 
But the real reason for the failure to grasp the signif- 
icance of the thesis that M. Bourget set himself to de- 
velop soon after the war broke out, is a lack of familiarity 
with his method and his purpose. Readers of such 
studies of modern French problems, as “Le Divorce” and 
“L’Etape,” know well that it is the practice of this keen 
observer and psychologist to take up in his novels one or 
another of the popular intellectual idols of his country- 
men, give it an idealistically perfect setting, work out its 
inevitable consequences, and without a suspicion of 
preaching show by the evidence of facts, that it makes 
inevitably for ultimate unhappiness, and as a consequence 
is not only misleading but false. 

M. Bourget has applied this method to the materialistic 
tenets that at present are in high favor in France. He 
paints a very paragon of the modern worshiper of science 
and scoffer at religion, endows him with wealth, position, 
success, mental power, force of character, domestic 
felicity, everything in fact that his heart could desire. 
But at the same time he makes him bitterly resentful of 
religious influences and sarcastically intolerant of the 
time-worn postulates of God and Divine Providence. 
Modern objections to everything that the surgeon’s knife 
cannot lay bare lose nothing in their phrasing as they 
fall from his lips. The sufferings of Europe brought 
about by the carnage of battle emphasizes the assumed 
rectitude of his position. And then in the end his 
theories dismally collapse and drive him to a black and 
hopeless loneliness that fails to stand the test of physical 
pain and has its logical sequence in the futility of 
cowardly suicide. In contrast to this brilliant and richly 
endowed materialist, M. Bourget sets another character, 
inferior in every way, but possessed of the vivid faith 
that is still characteristic of the real Frenchman. In a 
few rapid words, that have the ring of actuality and 
truth, he shows how religious convictions give to a sim- 
ple soldier the streagth of sublime heroism, raise him to 
a plane of surprising altruism and resignation, soften 
the torture of physical anguish, and surround the con- 





summation of his sacrifice of life for his country with 
a glow of heroism and happiness that make the scoffer’s 
views and conduct of life seem not only a slander on the 
aspirations of mankind but also an obvious perversion of 
human destiny. The narrator of the story, himself an 
atheist, confesses himself troubled by the contrast but is 
not altogether convinced. The critics have identified his 
attitude with that of the author, but this is a mistake that 
would be possible only with those who are quite ignorant 
of M. Bourget’s personal convictions and his method of 
writing. 

The cultured, scoffing and “successful” materialist is 
by no means confined to France. Since the war began 
his voice has been heard often in our own country. He 
will not listen to a sermon or read a lecture, but his 
convictions can sometimes be shaken by the perusal of 
such a finely conceived and adroitly insinuated apologetic 
as M. Bourget has given us in “Le Sens de la Mort.” 
Catholics would do well to leave such excellent books in 
the way of their unbelieving friends. 


LITERATURE 
The Irish Insurrectionary Poets 


HE three poets who were foremost to sign and foremost 
to take arms to assert Ireland’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had each a vision of nationality that could not be 
expressed in a proclamation, no matter how nobly that proc- 
lamation might be worded. With Padraic Pearse that vision 
was the revival of a chivalry in Ireland, the renaissance of the 
heroic age of Celtic history when, as he wrote, the greatest 
honor was for the hero who had the most child-like heart, 


for the king who had the largest pity, for the poet who vis- 


ioned the truest image of beauty. All his plays amd stories 
were about children and about saints. He was, perhaps, the 
one layman in West Europe who could have written with 
perfect simplicity and reverence a Passion Play. Not only 
did he write one, but with the help of his pupils and the 
staffs of his two schools, St. Enda’s and St. Ita’s, he had it 
produced at the Abbey Theater during Easter, five years ago. 

He was grave, and if it were not for his kindliness and his 
humor Padraic Pearse would have appeared as a somber 
young man. His head was always slightly bent as though in 
deep but never anxious reflection. .His ideas were so com- 
posed that when he addressed you in conversation parts of 
what he said might go into essays or lectures. He talked 
programs. But nothing in his speech was dry or pedantic, 
so much enthusiasm, grave enthusiasm indeed, was in all he 
said. He never spoke unkindly nor even slightingly of any 
person. Neither did his brother, the even gentler William 
Pearse who was shot with him. He was first of all a Chris- 
tian man. Although he was a fervent Catholic, and although 
Gaelic was the culture he always looked to, his father was 
an Englishman who had beer a Protestant. 

Eight years ago he decided to retire from the editorship of 
the Gaelic League weekly An Cleideamh Soluis and put into 
practice his ideas of an Irish national education, He took a 
big dwelling-house in a suburb of Dublin, Cullemswood 
House, Rathmines, where the historian Lecky once lived, and 
opened there a secondary school for boys, Sgoil Fanna or St. 
Enda’s. The school was to be bi-lingual: that is to say, it 
was to give instruction through Irish as well as through 
English. The whole atmosphere of the school was to be 
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Gaelic. On its formal side St. Enda’s was to give intermedi- 
ate education and prepare students for entrance into the uni- 
versities. Two years later he turned Cullenswood House 
into a girls’ school Sgoil Jdé or St. Ita’s, and brought St. 
Enda’s into the country, into a big eighteenth-century man- 
sion with extensive grounds known as The Hermitage, Rath- 
farnham. 

After he took up teaching he connected all his literary 
efforts with the schools. One year he produced an heroic 
pageant “Cuchullain” and another year a little religious play 
“Tosagan” (Jesukin). In 1911 his Passion Play was produced. 
A year later he published his single book of verse “Suant- 
raidhe agus Goltraidhe” (Sleep Songs and Sorrow Songs) 
written in the language of the West Connacht parish where 
he often lived. He had begun to put together in the pages 
of the Jrish Review an anthology of poetry in the Irish lan- 
guage, making his own translations. 

“I am ready. For years I have waited ‘and prayed for this 
day. We have the most glorious opportunity that has ever 
presented itself of really asserting ourselves. Such an oppor- 
tunity will mever come again. Will we be freemen, or are 
we content to remain as slaves, and idly watch the final ex- 
termination of the Gael?” He wrote these words in an 
article published just before the insurrection. There spoke 
the one who would walk steadily toward martyrdom. Pearse 
was a man of supreme value to Ireland. But he was one who, 
when lives had to be ventured, would make the nearest ap- 
proach to death. He was a mystic, and for him a cause 
would become a call. He would not spare himself and he 
would not spare those who went with him. He was in truth, 
the very type of the implacable idealist. Like the other two 
poets executed he has left a poem that might stand for his 
epitaph: “To Death” is its title and it has thus been trans- 
lated by his friend Thomas MacDonagh: 

I have not gathered gold; 
The fame that I won perished; 


In love I found but sorrow, 
That withered my life. 


Of wealth or of glory 

I shall leave nothing behind me 

(I think it, O God, enough!) 

But my name in the heart of a child. 

Thomas MacDonagh, perhaps, had not a single vision of the 
renascent Ireland. He had a vision of the maker of the 
renascent Irish state: the soldier-statesman who would be 
instructed by the philosophic poet. Those who saw him in 
his academic robe and noted his flow of speech and his 
tendency to abstractions might have carried away an image 
of one of those adventurous students who disputed end- 
lessly in a medieval university. But MacDonagh was as far 
from being a pedant as was Pearse. 
good comrade, an eager friend, a happy-hearted companion. 
He had abundance of good spirits and a flow of wit and 
humor remarkable even in a Munster man. He had too an inti- 
mate knowledge of the humors of popular life in the country and 
the country town which he never put into his writing. He was 
born in Cloughjordan, a town in County Tipperary, where 
his father and mother were teachers in primary schools. He 
was trained by a Religious Order, and became a novice in 
his youth. He was a teacher in a college in Kilkenny and 
later in Fermoy, and it was while in the former place that he took 
up the study of Irish. Afterwards he went to the Arran 
Islands and to the Irish-speaking districts of Munster amd 
made himself fluent in the language. Im 1901 and 1902 ne 
published two books of poems, “Through the Ivory Gate” and 
“April and May.” 

Just before Pearse opened his school MacDonagh came to 


He was a wonderfully © 





“Dublin to look reund him. He had written a play, “When the | 





Dawn is Come,” and wanted to have it produced in the Abbey 
Theater, which was then under the brief direction of J. M. Synge. 
The scene is laid in a revolutionary Ireland of the future, and 
it is the tragedy of a leader whose master-idea baffled his fol- 
lowers. MacDonagh had joined the staff of St. Enda’s when this 
play was produced. His great interest then was poetry. He 
knew poetry well in English, French, Latin and Irish and was 
drawn to the classical poets, to Catullus, Dante and Racine. 
After he came to Dublin the poetry he wrote was more personal, 
“Songs of Myself” and “Lyrical Poems” being the titles of his 
two subsequent volumes. 

A poet, with a bent toward abstractions, a scholar with a 
leaning toward philology: these were the aspects Thomas 
MacDonagh showed when he expressed himself in letters. 
But what was fundamental in him rarely went into what he 
wrote. That fundamental thing was am eager search for 
something that would have his whole devotion. His dream 
was always of action, of a man dominating a crowd for a 
great end. The historical figures that appealed straight to 
him were the Gracchi and the Irish military leader of the 
seventeenth century, Owen Roe O’Neill. In the lives of 
these three there was the drama that appealed to him: the 
thoughtful man become a revolutionist. Many things Thomas 
MacDonagh said and wrote were extraordinarily prophetic 
of his own end. Such a prophecy, for example, is in “Wishes 
for My Son:” 

God to you may give the sight 
And the clear undoubting strength 
Wars to knit for single right, 
Freedom’s war to knit at length, 


And to win, through wrath and strife 
To the sequel of my life. 


Joseph Plunkett had a vision of an Ireland filled with the 
martyr’s defiance and the martyr’s devotion. He has re- 
corded that vision in “Our Heritage,” which I consider the 
finest poem of Irish national defiance: 

This heritage to the race of Kings: 
Their children and their children’s seed 


Have wrought their prophecies indeed 
Of terrible and splendid things. 


The hands that fought, the hearts that broke 
In old immortal tragedies, 

These have not failed beneath the skies, 
Their children’s heads refuse the yoke. 


And still their hands shall guard the sod 
That holds their fathers’ funeral urn. 
Still shall their hearts volcanic burn 
With anger of the Sons of God. 


No alien sword shall earn as wage 
The entail of their blood and tears, 
No shameful price for peaceful years 
Shall ever part this heritage. 


The family of Joseph Mary Plunkett had a proud memory, 
the memory of martyrdom, for the last priest martyred in 
England, the Venerable Oliver Plunkett was of their blood. 
Joseph Plunkett was a mystic, but a militant mystic. The 
title he chose for his book of poems was “The Circle and the 
Sword” and the eternal circle and the destroying sword 
were the symbols he always had in his mind. The strongest of 
the new Irish patriotic poems, and the ones charged with the 
greatest intensity of Irish Catholic faith were written by this 
young man. Papraic CoLuM. 


REVIEWS 


The Irish Orators: a Histery of the Irish Fight for Free- 
dom. By Craupe C. Bowsrs. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Bower may not be of Celtic ancestry, but in this vol- 
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ume he has described with enthusiasm the long contest for 
Irish liberty. The events of each phase in the struggle are 
grouped about a figure whose personality dominates the 
scene. Thus the Volunteer movement is the setting for the 
chapter on Henry Flood, then follows a description of 
Grattan’s famous campaign, his temporary success and ulti- 
mate failure. The pages about Grattan and those dealing 
with O’Connell and Parnell are the best in the volume, and 
good extracts from the orators’ speeches add interest to the 
narrative. The author seems to hold with Carlyle that “The 
history of the world is the history of the great men who 
lived in it,” so Ireland’s orators are linked with the history 
of Irish oppression. That perhaps explains why Burke and 
Sheridan find no place in this volume. The youthful earnest- 
ness of Emmet and Meagher inspires the author with great 
enthusiasm, and an account of the progress of the Home 
Rule movement since Parnell’s time brings this attractive 
book to a conclusion. J. F. M. 





Travels in the American Colonies. Edited under the 
Patronage of the Colonial Dames of America, by Newton D. 
MERENESS. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Some of these “Journals” as they are called, will be of 
great interest to students of history; others are of no im- 
portance, and one of them at least is suspicious; D’Arta- 
quiette’s or D’Artaquette’s account of his journey up the 
Mississippi is interesting from the fact that he had been sent 
out as a commissioner some years before to report on Bien- 
ville’s administration at Mobile. That was in 1710, whereas 
the “Journal” now published is dated 1722. He is not the 
D’Artaquette who was burned at the stake with the Jesuit 
Father Senat on the Tombigbee River in 1736. Probably he 
was the father of the hero. His journey led him up the Mis- 
sissippi and he jots down scrupulously the events of each 
day, nearly always beginning with “after Holy Mass by the 
Jesuit Father Boulanger.” Unfortunately there is no Jesuit 
“Father Boulanger,” cither on the official list which we 
have before us, or in any of the seventy-three volumes of 
Thwaites “Relations.” Oglethorpe’s attack on St. Augustine 
makes good reading. So also the very extended journey of Lord 
Adam Gordon, in 1764, through the West Indies and the Ameri- 
can Colonies. Among other bits of information readers will 
find that he “visited the Indian Mission of St. Regis where a 
Jesuit and one French family resided with the natives.” But 
Shea tells us (Colonial Times, p. 618) that the Mission was de- 
stroyed by fire before the surrender of Quebec, that is, some 
years prior to the noble Lord’s arrival. It is noteworthy that 
the founder and last Superior of the Mission was the Jesuit 
Father Mark Anthony Gordon, probably a relative of his Lord- 
ship. 

Dr. Berkenhout, who had been sent out to the Colonies in 
1778 for secret service, tells us that he was arrested in Philadel- 
phia and locked up. He “traveled from Trenton with three rebel 
officers who were Irishmen: Quin, King and Power,” and he 
asserts that “the rebel army consists chiefly of Irish transports, 
and of Officers from that country.” This will not be welcome 
news to the Colonial Dames of America, nor will they preserve 
their equanimity when he describes the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress as “unpolished, illiterate, poor and of no char- 
acter.” The “Journal of Antoine Bonnefoy,” with all respect 
to the distinguished editor, ought to be called the “Journal of 
Antoine Mauvaisefoi.” It is suspiciously like some of the “Re- 
lations” in the Margry Collection, and has all the appearance of 
having been manufactured in France and palmed off as genuine, 
as was done with the stories purporting to be from La Salle, 
Tonti, Joutel and others. This one centers around an alleged 
German-French Jesuit, named Pribert or Pierre Albert, who 
was sent out “to alienate the Cherokees from the English,” and 





incidentally to establish a great Socialist colony, “an unbridled 
community,” says the editor in his preface, where sex-promis- 
cuity would be the attractive feature. 

Now there is no Pribert or Pierre Albert on any Jesuit -list 
of ‘missionaries or emissaries in America; and no Jesuit any- 
where or at any time who can be conceived as connected with 
any such abominable scheme. Moreover, this Bonnefoy, we are 
told, on the heading of the “Journal,” was the “engagé of the 
Sieur Chauvin dit Joyeuse,” and to him is attributed the author- 
ship of this amazing story. Every one knows that an engagé 
means an ignorant, uneducated backwoodsman hired as a trapper, 
a fighter or a canoeman. Evidently for such an individual, an 
elaborate literary work like the “Journal” in question would be 
beyond his reach. On the other hand, as he was an engagé of the 
Sieur Chauvin dit Joyeuse, some one may have done it for fun. 
Chauvin is the old French name for Calvin, and Joyeuse 
means a merry-making woman. The combination of the mascu- 


line and the feminine in the title of the Steur is at least a little 
odd. fe ey 





Because I Am a German. By HerMan Fernau. $1.00; The 
First Seven Divisions. By Caprain Ernest HAMILTON. $1.50; 
Impressions and Experiences of a French Trooper. By 
CHRISTIAN MALLET. $1.00; German Atrocities: an Official In- 
vestigation. By J. H. Morcan, M.A. $1.00. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

They Shall Not Pass. By Franx H. Srmonps. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 

This is a batch of pro-Ally war-books. The first is largely 
an analysis and defense of “J’Accuse,” am anonymous volume 
that has been widely discussed. The latter part of Mr. Fer- 
nau’s volume, however, is a plea for universal democracy. 
He well says that “In the twentieth century there ought no 
longer, under any circumstances, to be two morals—one for 
the people at large, and the other for the State and its 
princes”; he vehemently protests against a few individuals 
being allowed to plunge the world into war; and he main- 
tains that, “The ‘dignity’ of Austria, the ‘prestige’ of Ger- 
many, the ‘honor’ of France, the ‘world-power’ of England, 
and other such costly and quite vague and intangible notions, 
may be worth a great deal, a very great deal, but they are 
not worth the peace and tranquillity of Europe.” The author 
drags in that stale and silly comparison of “the Prussian sys- 
tem” with “Vaticanism.” 

Captain Hamilton undertakes to describe in detail the mili- 
tary operations of England’s regular army during the first 
three months of the war, from Mons to Ypres. In that time 
the men who originally formed “The First Seven Divisions” 
practically disappeared and have been replaced by Kitchener’s 
recruits. Military students will doubtless find the book of 
more interest than will the general reader, for there is little 
variety in the narrative. Four good maps are inserted. Chris- 
tian Mallet’s book is an interesting account of the experiences 
of a French dragoon in the European war, from the time of 
mobilization to the attack on Loos. In graphic yet simple 
style the author, with the aid of his diary, which he seems 
to have kept assiduously, tells the story of the struggle as 
he and his comrades saw it. They constituted a kind of fly- 
ing column of cavalry. Often out of touch with headquarters, 
they went hither and thither, not knowing at times how the 
tide of battle was running, but. always doing their share for 
the honor of France. 

With the leave of President Poincaré, Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds, whose earlier books on the war are so readable, 
entered the seething crater of Verdun and then sent home to 
the New York Tribune vivid pictures of what he saw, and 
these papers have now been gathered into a little volume. 
General Pétain and the “new Frenchman” are strikingly de- 
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scribed, and the reader is disabused of any false notions he 
may have about the nature and appearance of Verdun, for it 
is neither a “fortress” nor a “gateway” now, but a French 
salient of which the possession is of moral rather than mili- 
tary importance. The author compares Verdun with Gettys- 
burg, but somewhat prematurely, it would seem, for the battle 
of Verdun is raging still. W. D. 

°. 

The Life of Pére Joyard. By Anpré Duranp, S.J. Trans- 
lated by a Sister of the Congregation of Jesus and Mary. 
With a Preface by CARDINAL DE CABRIERES (Bishop of Mont- 
pellier). Foreword to the English Edition by SypNEy SmiTH, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 7s. 6d. 

Pére Henri Joyard, 8.J., was a well-known French mis- 
sioner who died at Canterbury, England, after nearly forty 
years of activity as a laborer in God’s vineyard. From one 
end of France to the other, from Belgium to the Alps and 
the Pyrenees he gave innumerable sermons, missions and 
retreats and ministered to the spiritual needs of all classes 
of people. This biography, which is written quite in the 
modern manner by an admiring fellow-jesuit, has been well 
translated, and will give the reader a good idea of the work 
the Society has been doing im France during the last thirty 
years or more. Particularly interesting are the chapters de- 
scribing Pére Joyard’s early years. There are good sketches 
of his father who was a captain of artillery, and of his pious 
mother who died when Henri was thirteen, leaving his youth 
“without sunshine.” Like a very human boy, however, he neg- 
lected his studies, threatened with vengeance an offensively ex- 
emplary cousin who had a “Jesuitical look” about him, and 
he just escaped being expelled from the school he attended. 
But Henri took his B.A. with honor, and in 1852, when 
seventeen, astonished everybody by entering the novitiate at 
Avignon. 

The average Jesuit’s period of studies offers a biographer 
little material and young Joyard’s years of formation were 
no exception to the rule. Ordained in 1867, and making his 
third probation at Tronchiennes, Belgium, while the Franco- 
Prussian war was going on, he went the following year to 
Lyons, where he began his life-work as a preacher and direc- 
tor. It was to the Association of Christian Mothers that 
many of his best discourses were delivered, and the author 
gives a good summary of the preacher’s success in that field. 
In 1888 Pére Joyard was made the head of a community of 
young Fathers, who received from him a two years’ training 
in sacred oratory. A large portion of the volume is filled with 
extracts from the sermons, letters and “light-books” of Pére 
Joyard which will give readers a good idea of his method of 
preaching and directing. The subject of this biography was 
superior of the residence at Grenoble in 1880 when the Gov- 
ernment broke into the house and dispersed the community, 
and some twenty years later, when a still fiercer persecution 
began, he went into exile with his fellow-Jesuits, celebrated 
his golden jubilee in 1902 and died two years later in osculo 
Domini. W. D. 








Shakespearean Studies. By Members of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Edited by BrANpER MatrHews and AsHiey Horace 
THoRNDIKE. New York: Columbia University Press. $2.25. 

The papers in this volume were prepared, says the prefa- 
tory note, by the Professers of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature in Columbia University, as the 
contribution of this institution to the tercentenary of Shakes- 
peare’s death. The scholarly writers have made no effort to 
conform their essays to a general plan or to harmonize con- 
flicting opinions. The papers cover a wide field and bring 
the reader into some untrodden bypaths of Shakespearean 








research. Brander Matthews writes of “Shakespearean 
Stage Traditions,” Thomas Baker studies “Shakespeare in 
the Schools,” a review of “American Editors of Shakes- 
peare” is given by Harrison Ross Steeves, while the “Reality 
and Inconsistency in Shakespeare’s Characters,” is fully ex- 
posed by Ernest Hunter Wright. Individual characters of 
the great dramatist are analyzed in the “Romeo and Juliet” 
of John Erskine, in the “Parolles” of George Philip Krapp, 
and in “The Character of Henry V. as Prince and King,” by 
John William Cunliffe. These papers and the others con- 
tained in the volume. present novel viewpoints, are very in- 
teresting and marked by thorough research, clearness of ex- 
position and style. The history of American Shakespearean 
scholarship, as Harrison Ross Steeves says, interests Ameri- 
cans for other than merely patriotic reasons. “It is a valu- 
able record of the growth of our literary needs and critical 
views, and an index of the development of scholarly purpose 
generally.” 

Every reader of Shakespeare has been puzzled at the in- 
consistencies and contradictions met with in certain char- 
acters of the immortal plays. One classical instance is to be 
found in the character of Hamlet. So far scholars and critics 
have found no satisfactory “formula” for him. Ernest Hunter 
Wright aptly says in his fine paper, “Reality and Inconsis- 
tency in Shakespeare’s Characters,” that we are still, after 
three centuries, with no sure key to the character of the 
princely Dane. And yet: “We are not the poorer for it. 
Hamlet is just as real to us and just as fascinating, as if we 
had found a perfect formula for him; perhaps more so.” The 
volume would have gaihed in completeness if an essay or two 
had been-added on those vital and essential qualities of 
Shakespeare’s genius and art which have made him of all 
poets, ancient or modern, the keenest and almost infallible 
interpreter of human nature and of the countless moods and 
passions that sway the hearts of men. $. G & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The latest book in Madame Forbes’s “Standard-bearers of 
the Faith” series, the previous numbers of which have been 
favorably noted in America, is “The Life of St. Paul” 
(Herder, $0.30). Following the Acts and the Epistles, the 
author writes a vivid and dramatic narrative of the great 
Apostle’s career from the time he held the garments of those 
who stoned St. Stephen until the day of his martyrdom in 
Rome. These little lives deserve a wide circulation.—— 
“Memoirs of Sister Mary of Mercy of Kéruel, Religious of 
Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd, 1880-1910. Taken 
from the French Life. Published at Angers, 1913. By 
M. A. M.” (Herder, $1.10), is the complete title of an edify- 
ing biography. Juliette Kéruel did not live very long after 
she had taken the vows of a Shepherdess, but like St. Stanis- 
laus improved her time so well that she died with her hands 
full of good works. 





The boomerang that has recently hit the investigators of 
New York’s State Board of Charities makes seasonable the 
eulogy of the late Thomas M. Mulry which is printed in the 
Catholic Mind for June 8. Father Francis J. Lamb tells how 
eager that lamented Vincentian was to promote every cause 
inspired by true charity for the poor and helpless. As the 
pagan sociologists of our day refuse to recognize the value 
of the Church’s Sacraments as safeguards of chastity, Father 
Blakely’s paper on “The Way of the Good Shepherd” is full 
of light both for these earthy-minded “uplifters” and for 
those unfortunate Catholics who are infected with their 
heresy. “Twentieth-Century ‘Science,’” the last paper in the 
number, is Father Richard H. Tierney’s refutation of the 
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theories about the “missing link,” that radical evolutionists 
are now expounding to “the man in the street.” 





“Jaunty in Charge” (Dutton, $1.35), the latest novel of Mrs. 
George Wemyss, whose name, as all America’s readers are, 
of course, aware, rhymes with Reims, is a delightful story. 
Jaunty was a butler, yet not exactly a butler either, to whom 
“She” when dying had entrusted, he thought, the bringing up 
of her two little girls. That would have proved too for- 
midable an undertaking even for Jaunty, but happily the en- 
tire village of Panslea came to his help. When Sally was 
eight she used to pray: “O God, make bad people good and 
good people nice”; a petition that for simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness could hardly be excelled. But when she 
reached eighteen she prayed: “O God, give me romance, and 
don’t let me marry the curate with ebony hair-brushes and 
without opposition.” That prayer was granted. Pamela, 
Sally’s elder sister who is described as “a delicious thing to 
live with—it’s soft music all the time,” had her romance, too. 
The conversations are so witty and clever that they couldn't 
possibly take place except in books, and the noble character 
of Jaunty is finely drawn. 





In his contribution to a recent symposium the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly remarked that he habitually thinks of those 
who write for his magazine “as representing the guests at a 
dinner party. I do not care to ask anybody whose words 
do not seem to me worth listening to or whose manners are out 
of place in company.” That ought to be a good rule for an 
editor. But is it not sometimes honored in the breach by Mr. 
Ellery Sedgwick himself? For instance, some of the guests who 
sat at the Atlantic’s June feast must have felt like rising hastily 
and excusing themselves when Bouck White and Ellen Key were 
ushered in. The author of the first article in the current Af- 
lantic also displays manners “that are out of place in good com- 
pany.” An unblushing plagiarist, as the editor confesses with 
tears, has likewise found a place at the Aflantic’s board. He 
was discovered too late to put oit. 





“The Conquest” (Lippincott, $1.25) achieved by the “hero” 
of Sidney L. Nyburg’s recent novel was not an act of self- 
conquest; for he proves an unfaithful husband and the au- 
thor seems to find nothing reprehensible in that. It is the 
story of a selfish lawyer’s career.——“Chapel” (Doran, $1.35), 
by Miles Lewis, tells how wealth, influence and social prom- 
inence were won by a Welsh family. The portraits of Josiah 
Chapel and his son “Griff” are well painted, but the story is 
spun out too long. Grace Livingston Hill Lutz’s “The 
Finding of Jasper Holt” (Lippincott, $1.25) unquestionably 
has a woman for its author. It would have made a better 
short-story——In “The Dark Forest” (Doran, $1.35), Hugh 
Walpole undertakes to interpret for his countrymen the soul 
of Russia. The chief characters belong to a Russian field- 
hospital to which two Englishmen are attached. As a war- 
story writer Mr. Walpole is hardly at his best——“The Round- 
About” (Doran, $1.25), by J. E. Buckrose, is a rather prosaic 
story of middle-class life in an English village during the past 
generation. 








James Willard Schultz, the author of “Blackfeet Tales of 
Glacier National Park” (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) married an 
Indian maiden, lived for years the Indian’s life, and on a recent 
visit to the scenes of former adventures jotted down the tales 
the Red Men told him. “The Woman Who Earned a Man's 
Name” and “The Story of the First Horse” are especially worthy 
of mention, and photographs of striking beauty increase the 
book’s attractiveness. The author pays Father De Smet a gra- 
cious tribute, but volunteers the information that “To me, all re- 





ligions are nothing more than the codified superstitions of the 
ages.”———Marius Lyle’s novel, “Unhappy in Thy Daring,” (Put- 
nam, $1.35) describes through 501 pages the dull married life of a 
horse-loving Irish woman and ends with a sordid seduction —— 
If the reader is ready to strain the probabilities considerably he 
will enjoy “Come Out of the Kitchen,” (Century, $1.25) Alice 
Duer Miller’s cleverly-written story of a Southern beauty who 
acts as cook for the young bachelor who had owe rented 
her house. 





The theme, the meter and the word-painting combine to give 
a distinctive beauty to “The Garden Child,” a poem which 
recently appeared in the Outlook: 


Once in my childhood I knew a small garden 
Shut in by gray pickets and crowded with grass; 
Old flowers grew in it, clove pinks and white lilies, 
And moss roses choked up the path with their mass. 


It lay all alone in a curve of a river 
Where little gray boats floated by on the tide; 
No dwelling was near it, no pathway led to it, 
And the harsh river grasses crept up on each side. 


Speedwell and lavender, small brown chrysanthemums, 
Mixed in great tangles where myrtle ran wild, 

And sweetly mysterious, safe though unguarded, 
Lay hid in a corner the grave of a child. 


Often I wondered if that child had played there, 
Played there as I, twining wreaths for my hair; 

When the pickets were white and the flowers were tended, 
And no little grave hid its mystery there. 


Who were the people who once had lived near there, 
Making the wilderness bloom like a rose; 

Who left like a dream, leaving nothing behind them 
But the grave of a child in a small garden close? 


Inquiries regarding the identity of Aline Kilmer, the author 
of the poem, elicited from Mr. Joyce Kilmer the information 
that “after a prolonged and difficult investigation” he discovered 
that the lady is: “the granddaughter of a Catholic; the mother 
of four Catholics; a convert to the Church; and the wife of a 
humble Papistical poet.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 
Poems of War and Peace. By Robert "Underwood Johnson. 


The Boston Music Company, Boston: 
The Musical Education of the Child, "Seme Thoughts and Suggestions 
for Teachers, Parents and Schools. By Stewart MacPherson, 


The Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
Yonder? By Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, P.F.M. $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York: 
New Wars for Old. By John Haynes Holmes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
The Elements of wie’ ft. an Introduction to Literary Criticism. By David 
Watson Rannie, M The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. With 
an Introduction by William Lyon Phelps. $1.50. 


Harper & Brothers, New Terk: 
The Daughter of the Storage. William Dean Howells. $1.35; The 
Border Legion. By Zane Grey. ; lustrated by Lillian E. Wilhelm. $1.85. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
St. Catherine of Siena, Her Life and Times. By C. =, Antony. $1.80; 
The Life of Saint Paul. By F. A. Forbes. $0.30; A Conference to 


care Engaged in Caring for the Sick. By Rev’ Ferreol Girarde “sy: 


$1.00. 


$1.50. 


R. $0.05; The Memory of Our Dead. By Herbert Tharsten, S 
$0.80; Memoirs of Sister Mary of atiscy ae + me 
0 10 *{Soher 


of Charity of the Good Shepherd. of 
the Sword. Edited by Arthur Grime With 3 * Preface, a. 
Index and ppnatentions. $1.10; A Good Third. By Rev. T. A. Fitz- 


gerald, O.F.M. $1.1 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Dante. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher, A.-M. $0.50; Poland. By W. Alison 
Phillips, M.A. $0.50; Bergson and Religion. By "Lucius Hopkins Miller. 
$1.50; P Alcohol and Society. By John Koren. $1.25. 
The Macmillan Company, New York: 
Nationality in Modern History. By Js ‘4 Hellend Rose. $1.25; 
Coming? A European Forecast. y H. G. Wells. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The t Cometh. By Paul Bourget. 
G. Frederic Lees. $1.35. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: 
With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. Jusserand. $1.50. 
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EDUCATION 


A Thought for Our Times id 


O*E of the many little ironies of our bustling modern life is 
that few of us are alert enough to live it. Our activity 
along industrial and intellectual lines has two very peculiar and 
contrary éffects. On the one hand, it demands high moral alert- 
ness, if we wish to lead upright lives. On the other, it tends to 
deaden our moral perceptiveness and to make us irresponsible. 
Thus, for example, when the young business man enters his 
office in the morning, he knows that in the swirl of the day’s 
activity, issues will not always be clear, that good and evil will 
not be in sharp contrast. If he is “to keep the commandments,” 
he will need a large available stock of moral efficiency; for his 
very preoccupation with his affairs will tend to make him let 
moral considerations slip. He will have no time to consider each 
case elaborately; he will not experience swift retribution each 
time he surrenders a principle, and, if conscience does assert 
itself, modern life will supply an abundance of “shock-absorbers” 
and palliatives in the shape of distorted moral principles and 
soothing material comforts. So in time he can become a hardened 
offender without experiencing much discomfort in the process. 


MEETING THE DIFFICULTY 


The young business man is not unique in experiencing this 
sort of.thing. The same, in different forms and measures, 
occurs to doctor, lawyer, and laborer, to stenographer, to trained 
nurse, to everybody that faces the conditions of modern life. 
It is not precisely that they disrespect God or defy Him or 
resist Him; rather, they fail to consider Him at all. When 
confronted with an impulse to dishonesty or an impulse to gen- 
erosity, they will be likely to act in either case with reference 
only to some vague concept of duty which will mean nothing 
more than “saving appearances.” Thus it is that all sorts of 
improprieties are thoughtlessly followed, dishonest habits 
thoughtlessly acquired, calls to a higher life thoughtlessly dis- 
missed, and lives thoughtlessly ruined. Thus, too, it is that the 
strenuous modern life inhibits the very moral alertness that it 
claims to exact. 

How are we to meet the difficulty? We are told that we must 
learn to know our temptations; that we have absolute com- 
mandments and moral precepts in plenty to help us. But we 
may reply that our greatest difficulty lies precisely in applying 
moral precepts to that confused welter of problems which con- 
fronts us day by day. We need some method of working our 
moral precepts into our lives. We need some principle so strong 
and so deeply ingrained that it will enable the will to act 
promptly and uncompromisingly on every occasion. 


THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Such a principle, it seems to me, is to be found in what we 
may call a deep abiding sense of responsibility. Responsibility 
is indeed a heavy word, and responsibility must seem a heavy 
armor, too cumbersome by far for youthful David. A writer, 
popular just now, says of duty, “I don’t think children should 
know the meaning of the word. They ought to do 
everything from love.” Here danger lies. Certainly, love is the 
first and greatest commandment, and children, as everyone else, 
ought to do everything from love. But love, as distinct from 
duty, often proves delusive and ineffectual. There are times 
when love of right is feeble and vague. It hardly seems like 
love at all. If by “love” we understand love divorced from the 
idea of duty, then a sharp temptation will inevitably conquer 
many of us. Few, it must be feared, have vision clear enough 
.and quick enough to discern, in times of stress, the only object 
really worthy of love. When the forbidden fruit is delectable, 
that is to say, when we are really tempted, we need some per- 
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emptory “must.” We must act from a sense of duty. But 
duty too, if looked upon as a grim, fateful necessity, will soon 
lose its efficacy. Duty and love must be united; our motive 
must be “duty loved of love.” This is why I think responsibility 


expresses well the peculiar motive power we need today. 


Love AND Duty 


A sense of responsibility, as I conceive it here, is simply a sense 
of duty towards one we love. In return for all God's gifts, and 
chiefly for Himself, we love Him. This in itself begets a sense 
of duty. Yet our duty is absolute. It does not lapse, when we 
choose to cease loving God. We are essentially His creatures; 
we must serve whether we will or no. It is wise and necessary 
to recognize both elements of this sense of responsibility; for, 
though love is more perfect and beautiful, duty is often more 
practical, and in certain moments of weakness, only the sharp 
goad of duty will save us from betraying our love. 

If this principle is to be as promptly available as our modern 
bustle demands, its application must be a second nature, a 
“secondary automatic,” as the psychologists say. We must apply 
it spontaneously, instinctively. We must be “subconscious” of 
it always. When occasion demands, it must come to our rescue 
without thought. Of course it is never too late to begin acquir- 
ing this source of motive power, but if it is to become in the 
fullest sense an element of our natural character, it must be 
taught throughout childhood, so that when childhood is past the 
young man and woman shall have learned to teach themselves 
its higher applications. It must be taught part by part as the 
child’s intelligence allows. It must be applied day by day to 
the problems of the young life; it must be expanded as the 
youthful mind expands; and when the youthful will rebels the 
“active sanction” must be called in. In its failure to invoke this 
sanction the weakness of much modern education is found. 
Moreover when the child is old enough to understand he should 
be shown that his responsibility is not an artificial appurtenance, 
or a temporary burden, but a permanent and natural element of 
life, as natural to the moral life as the glow of health is to the 
physical. , 
THE SCHOOL OF THE HOME 


To train children in this principle is the duty and privilege 
primarily of the mother, in the school of the home. Through 
that wondrously sweet and direct intimacy that exists be- 
tween her and her child, an intimacy that seems to tran- 
scend psychological analysis, she can work it into the very fabric 
of his life. Training him to be morally alert, to be upright 
under God’s surveillance, to be on his honor with regard to 
God, she is putting into his life a power which, while simple 
enough for the needs of ordinary Christian goodness, can be 
developed to meet the demands of the highest asceticism. And 
thus she is giving him a force universally available against 
temptation. It is a motive, too, which seems to me particularly 
suited to our times, for it adapts itself to our love of liberty 
without emancipating us from God. It softens the austere 
stimulus of duty by its appeal to love, and quickens the flagging 
ardor of love with the peremptory spur of duty. It is consistent 
with that largeness of view to which our increasing knowl- 
edge may entitle us, and with the humility that our essential 
creaturehood demands. FRANCIS J. YEALY, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


What Is Economic Socialism? 


__. is perhaps more need than ever to ask the question 
at the head of this article. An impression prevails that 
Socialism is something entirely vague and indefinable. We 
notice that hardly two authorities on this subject fully agree 
on their definition. At the same time the statement is often re- 
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peated, as it was made years ago by Berger before the United 
States Congress, that there is “only one kind of Socialists.” 
How then can we arrive at the truth? 

To formulate a correct definition of Socialism we must begin 
by stripping it of all that does not distinctively belong to it. The 
demands for fair wages, for reasonable hours and conditions of 
work, for the abolition of oppressive child and woman labor, for 
civic regeneration and the countless measures that may be 
conducive to it, are not in any sense Socialism, though found 
inserted in Socialist programs. They are, on the contrary, the 
first postulates of Christian Democracy, based upon thé teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. The ideal state of society to which 
they would lead has been realized in the past, and can be realized 
again in the future, only where her teachings are most perfectly 
obeyed. 

The fact that Socialism has taken up these reforms, destroy- 
ing their possibilities for the common good by its spirit of class- 
hatred, its tactics of gross exaggeration and its unprincipled 
appeals to the passions of men, cannot make them socialistic. 
They are, and will always remain, eminently Catholic. For 
proof of this statement we need only refer to the Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII “On the Conditions of the Working Classes.” 


DEFINING SOCIALISM 


Striking out from the definition of Socialism these and similar 
items which the Church advocated long before Socialism put 
them into its program, and which today become the property of 
any social or political party which may wish to assume them, 
we find that there is but one plank essential to Socialism on its 
economic side. It is a compulsory socialization of the means 
of production and distribution, such as implies the working- 
class control of government. Omit all else and you still 
have economic Socialism. Omit this, and you can at the most 
have a class-conscious, radical program, but not Socialism. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that we are speaking of 
Socialism on its economic side only. Considered as a popular 
movement and as a philosophy. or humanitarian religion, there 
are still other earmarks by which it can be discerned, and which 
make it still more impossible of acceptance. 

The Appeal to Reason quotes with satisfaction the following 
definition taken from the “Century Dictionary” : 

Socialism is any theory or system of social organiza- 
tion which would abolish entirely, or in great part, the 
individual effort and competition on which modern so- 
ciety rests, and substitute for it cooperative action; would 
introduce a more perfect and equal distribution of the 
products of labor and would make land and capital, as the 
instruments and means of production, the joint posses- 
sion of the members of the community. , 


The first half of this definition is not distinctive of Socialism. 
Cooperative action in itself is not Socialism; it was practised 
in the Catholic Church centuries before Socialism came into 
existence. Similarly “the more perfect and equal distribution of 
the products of labor” is the great aim of Christian Democracy 
as taught by Pope Leo XIII and insisted upon at all times with- 
in the Church. Only the very last words of this lengthy defini- 
tion have any distinctive bearing upon Socialism; these describe 
it as a system which would “make land and capital, as the means 
of production, the joint possession of the members of the com- 
munity.” Even here, however, the idea of a compulsion that 
may be exercised according to the will of the majority must be 
added, to distinguish Socialism from other forms of voluntary 
moderate communism or cooperation like that proposed by 
Bishop Ketteler. The latter has been wrongly spoken of as 
Socialism because of this vagueness of thought and expression. 


BLATCHFoRD’s DEFINITION 


The following detailed definition is given by the Socialist 
Robert Blatchford in his “Britain for the British” : 


The root idea of Socialism means two things: (1) 
That the land and all the machines, tools, and buildings 
used in making needful things, together with all the poms 
rivers, roads, railways, ships, and trains used in moving 
and sharing needful things, and all the shops, markets, 
scales, weights and money used in selling or dividing 
needful things, shall be the property of the whole people; 
(2) That the land, tools, machines, trains, rivers, shops, 
scales, money and all other things belonging to the 
people shall be worked, managed, divided and used by the 
whole people in such a way as the greater number of the 
whole people shall deem best. 


How all these means of production and distribution, land and 
capital, are to come into the power of the Socialist State or 
Cooperative Commonwealth, whether by confiscation or other 
methods, is a point on which Socialists differ, though the right 
of confiscation is affirmed by their leaders. Competition of 
Socialist cooperative industries with capitalistically managed 
shops is often suggested, but can hardly be taken seriously. 
The principle generally accepted is that the people will them- 
selves decide how to obtain control of land and capital, once 
they have come into power; and that, whatever their decision 
may be, it will be morally correct, for the majority can dispose 
as it pleases of all productive property now in the hands of capi- 
talists. 


SOCIALISM AND MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Socialization or common ownership of the means of production 
and distribution must moreover be carefully distinguished from 
municipal or government ownership. The latter is vested in the 
city or State, while the former is vested in the people. Municipal 
or government ownership, even though greatly developed, can 
at no point become Socialism. Only when the ownership itself 
passes from the city or government to the people can there be 
question of Socialism. A regrettable confusion exists here in 
the minds of the public and is constantly intensified by the loose 
or ignorant statements found in the public press. 


THE CHANGEABLE PLANK 


There is only one point of agreement therefore among Social- 
ists in the economic field, only one plank in their social program: 
the socialization of the means of production and distribution. 
Yet even here the most extreme divergencies exist as to the 
greater or more restricted application of this socialization of 
land and capital. It is therefore a changeable plank which can 
be made to suit ahy emergency. Thus when there is question 
of winning over the small farmer it can be shortened at pleasure 
to allay all his natural fears. Politicians will not hesitate to 
hold out to him the hope that under Socialism he can still con- 
tinue to cultivate his few acres as before. Even in such a di- 
luted Socialism the farmer will not remain absolute owner of 
his land, since it will belong to the people and not to him any 
more than to his neighbor. The farmer would no longer be 
owner, but a public tenant, since land is in the strictest of all 
senses “productive property” and would belong to the whole peo- 
ple and be socially operated according to their good pleasure. 
Marvelous skill is shown by the political Socialist press in cloud- 
ing over this plain fact. 


THE EXTENT OF SOCIALIZATION 


The consistent Socialist, who accepts his plank in its full sig- 
nificance, will listen to no such half measures as are introduced 
to win the good will of the small owners, from the farmer to 
the small shopkeeper. He will insist upon the absolute socializa- 
tion of all the means of production and distribution, excepting 
such only as are limited to strictly private or family uses. The 
cleverness displayed in evading this issue is evident in the usual 
definitions that approach most closely to accuracy. Thus John 
M. Work defines Socialism as: “The collective ownership and 
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for the purpose of getting for themselves most of the earnings 
of the working masses.” The essential question of the public 
ownership of land, as the chief means of production, is not 
even mentioned. Roland Sawyer’s definition is more compre- 
hensive, but still leaves a wide margin for private interpretation 
in the word “Social.” He describes Socialism as: “the collective 
ownership and democratic management of all property, properly 
social.” 

The extent of this socialization, at whose definition the political 
Socialist prudently balks, will in any event, according to So- 
cialist theory, depend upon the desire of the victorious Socialist 
majority, whose will in this matter will be law. Neither the 
small farmer nor the small shopkeeper nor the laborer himself 
can be given the slightest assurance of what the wish of the 
majority may be in regard to the extent of this socialization or 
the methods of carrying it out once the Socialist victory has 
been achieved. 


“Onty ONE KIND oF SOCIALISTS” 


Socialism, on its economic side, can therefore be reduced to 
a single plank. No matter how widely divergent and how bit- 
terly antagonistic Socialistic factions may be, they can all agree 
upon this. It can be briefly described as the more or less uni- 
versal and compulsory socialization of the means of production 
and distribution, thus leaving scope for wide diversities of 
opinion. This is the essence of Socialism in every land, when 
considered merely as an economic system or theory, apart from 
the methods by which it is to be carried into effect. In practice, 
however, Socialism must be taken in the concrete, as a popular 
movement, with all its aims and tactics, which in themselves 
may not be distinguished from other movements equally opposed 
to the Church and the teachings of Christianity. 

“Christian Democracy,” wrote Pope Pius X in his Encyclical 
on “Christian Social Action,” which is authoritative on this 
question, “ought to be understood in the sense already deter- 
mined by authority, which is far removed from that of ‘Social 
Democracy,’ and is based on the principle of the Catholic faith 
and morality, especially on that of never attacking in any way 
the inviolable rights of private property.” 

JoserH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A question of special importance to Catholic social workers 
is to be considered at the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities which will meet at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, September 17-20. The founding of a national Catholic 
charities monthly is to be proposed. This plan has already 
been favorably received at a former conference and will, 
therefore, in all probability, be endorsed at the coming meet- 
ing. The contemplated magazine is intended to supplant the 
St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly, and is to be placed under the 
editorial direction of Dr. John A. Ryan. The usual order of 
conferences will be followed. Committees on families, social 
and civic activities, sick and defectives, and on children have 
been appointed. Besides the sectional meetings general con- 
ferences of interest to all the visitors will be held. Great 
good has been accomplished by these biennial conventions in 
the past. New inspiration is given to the workers and clearer 
knowledge imparted. The reports of the conferences form a 
valuable Catholic social literature. 





The sum of $75,000 has been appropriated by the United 
States for the erection of a monument in honor of Francis 
Scott Key, the author of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
site chosen for the memorial is Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
where the poet received the inspiration for his song. The 
design, selected by competition, and meeting with the approval 








of the Secretary of War, represents “an heroic figure of a half- 
clad man, playing a primitive musical instrument, intended to 
symbolize primitive music.” This description of the monument, 
given in the local press, suggests the pertinent question asked by 
the Rochester Post Express: “Why should a memorial to an 
American patriot symbolize primitive music? We have pro- 
duced some superb patriotism but very little primitive music of 
any consequence.” However artistic the design may be in its 
execution, it certainly lends confirmation to the unflattering 
judgment passed on our public sculptures by Henry James when 
he said that sculptors never seem to be so much at a loss for 
intelligent inspiration as when designing a memorial for some 
public structure in our country. 





Letters endorsing the Irish Relief Fund Committee have 
been written by the three American Cardinals who have, 
moreover, consented to become its Honorary Presidents. The 
Archbishops of San Francisco, Milwaukee, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis are Honorary Vice-Presidents and Archbishop 
Walsh of Dublin will cooperate with it. The American Com- 
mittee, whose headquarters are at 5 Beekman Street, New York 
City, will personally take the fund to Ireland and supervise its 
distribution. The statement of its National Secretary, Mr. 
John D. Moore, says: 

Letters received in New York asng the past three 
days tell of deplorable conditions in the Irish capital, 
and in the counties. Owing to the continuance of martial 
law the docks are idle, mills are closed and business 
houses are shut down, throwing out of work hundreds of 
men who have no means of supplying the wants of their 
families. Other sufferers are among the relatives of 
those who have been arrested and taken to England to 
await trial, and still others are the relatives of the men 
who died fighting. 

Saturday, June 10, has been designated as Irish Relief 
Day. Madison Square Garden, the largest meeting place in 
New York City, has been engaged for the evening of that day, 
and it is predicted that a gathering of the Irish people such 
as the world has never seen under one roof will meet there 
that night. 





“The work of Very Rev. Pietro Bandini, Tontitown, offers not 
only an example of perfect social service, but a practical solution 
to some of America’s momentous questions,” says the Outlook. 
In 1898 this energetic priest settled with twenty-six poor 
families upon a carefully-selected tract of land in the Ozark 
Mountains. Each family paid by instalments for the acres pur- 
chased by it, and Father Bandini indorsed the notes. His leader- 
ship carried ‘the colonists successfully through the adversities 
of the first year, and today Tontitown stands as “the most prac- 
tical solution to the immigrant problem which has yet been of- 
fered.” It solves the urgent food question by intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil; the industrial problem, by diverting the immi- 
grants from our overcrowded industries to our vast farmlands; 
and the problem of supporting these immigrants themselves, by 
supplying them with a comfortable livelihood : 

With forty acres one can, with a large family, become a 
man of means; but forty acres, Father Bandini insists, is all 
that one man can cultivate. Yet he refers to intensive culti- 
vation—one of the most valuable lessons the immigrant can 
teach Americans. Two or three crops are always grown in 
the same season on the same soil, which also nourishes an 
orchard or vineyard (or both), vegetables being planted be- 
tween rows of trees and vines. Each product is then utilized 
to its maximum. With fruit evaporators, canneries, cider 
and vinegar mills, the apple crops here have averaged $6 a 
barrel against the 60 cents received by American farmers of 
the vicinity. Pulp last run through the mill is then used as 
fertilizer. Utilization, indeed! 


Most important of all, Father Bandini has solved the problem 
of preserving and perfecting in the hearts of our Catholic immi- 
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grants the Faith which they have brought with them from across 
the seas, and has made of them worthy and useful citizens. He 
even found time personally to teach the children in the school 
which he founded. Catholic societies and Catholic leaders should 
profit by the lesson and everywhere stimulate similar enterprises. 
They can render no better service to the Church, to their country 
and to the immigrants themselves. 





A class of 150 was graduated this year from the medi- 
cal department of Loyola University, Chicago. It is the 
largest graduating class but one in the medical schools of that 
city and the fifth largest in the United States. The school, 
under the control of the Jesuit Fathers, utilizes eighteen hos- 
pitals and three dispensaries, representing an outlay of over 
$8,000,000 and an annual expenditure of at least $2,000,000. It 
is believed that every member of the exceptionally large 
graduating class will be offered the advantage of an intern- 
ship, and future classes will be guaranteed a place for hos- 
pital work. A year of such experience under expert special- 
ists is of the utmost importance for the young graduate, but 
few schools are in a position to guarantee him this advantage. 
The special reason for the existence of medical schools under 
Catholic supervision is thus explained in the present instance: 

The principal objects which the Jesuits have in view in 
conducting medical schools is to give the future physician 

a thorough scientific training and correct ethical doctrine. 

All classes before entering upon the study of medicine 

must spend one or two years at the university in physics, 

chemistry and biology. With these scientific studies 
there is given a course in ethics and logic, where all the 
important problems which the future doctor will meet 
are discussed. In the senior medical class these ethical 
problems are repeated in the light of the studies which 
the student has pursued during his four medical years. 

It will thus be seen that the student is well equipped in 

the ethics of his profession. 


Every student is afforded the opportunity of consulting at 
any time with the Father in charge, whose entire energy is 
devoted to the service of the medical department. 





One of the consoling signs of the age in which we live, says 
the Ave Maria, is the marked development of‘a spirit of rever- 
ence toward the Mother of God. Nothing can be more evident 
even to the casual observer than the change which has been 
manifested by Protestants in this regard. As a memorable in- 
stance the cry of indignation is recalled which arose from Prot- 
estant lips when a notorious actress was scandalously to person- 
ate, in a Parisian theater, the Immaculate Mother of God. The 
London Telegraph wrote at the time: 

_ One need not be a Roman Catholic to understand the ob- 

jections to this proposition. The Virgin Mother lives ten- 

derly in the memories of all men, as the purest type of a high 
ideal, and her crowning sorrow has been the world’s greatest 
tragedy in the traditions of nearly 2,000 years. The most 
vigorous asserter of secularism and free thought must re- 
spect the feelings of the Christian world on a_subject so 
tender and so sacred in its majestic outlines. She lives in 
legend, she looks down on us from the canvas of the masters, 
and the greatest poets have brought their homage to her feet. 

- Voltaire threw dirt at Joan of Arc, but in this insult 

to the Virgin there is something far more than defamation 

of a national heroine: it is an outrage of the feelings of one- 
third of the human race. 


In the truth that Mary is the Mother of God is contained, as 
in its kernel, the truth of Christianity. This fact is rightly 
brought home to our Protestant friends by the Ave Maria. If 
the Virgin Mary were not the Mother of God, then Christ .were 
not God, and all our hope of redemp*ion through Him were vain 
as an empty dream. Our faith indeed were merest folly. There 
were no choice left us but that which existed before the coming 
of the Saviour; the sole choice between Judaism and paganism. 
Intelligent Protestants, who firmly acknowledge the Divinity of 








Christ, cannot fail to perceive the conclusiveness of this argu- 
ment, nor can they fail to draw from it the further consequence, 
that since Mary is the Mother of God she must likewise be hon- 
ored with a veneration worthy of that dignity. “Mariolatry,” as 
applied to the Church’s devotion to her, is a word which ignor- 
ance of Catholic doctrine or darkest bigotry invented. The 
Church sees in Mary only a creature whom the Almighty has 
deigned to crown with the most exalted dignity that He Himself 
could bestow upon a purely human being, and to whom there- 
fore, He has likewise accorded the intercessory power that such 
a mother may well possess with her son, when the Son is God. 





The interest which the Catholic Church has always taken 
in scientific investigation is again strikingly manifested in 
the vast astronomical work undertaken by the Vatican obser- 
vatory. Describing the Vatican Catalogue of Fixed Stars the 
New York Staats-Zeitung says: 


Recently the second volume of the astrographical 
catalogue, which is being edited by the Vatican obser- 
vatory, has been published. The work is intended to in- 
clude the photographs of all the stars visible in the heav- 
ens. For several years nineteen astronomers have been 
at work at this catalogue, twelve in Europe, one in Africa, 
and three each in America and Australia. Every photo- 
graphed star was measured at least twice in order to 
determine its exact position. The volume just published 
gives the position of 30,042 stars which, together with the 
stars depicted in the first volume, make a collection of 
56,440 stars. When the work has been completed it is ex- 
pected that the position of 30,000,000 stars will be fixed 
on the photographic plates. This second volume, which 
contains all the stars of a certain section greater than 
stars of the eleventh magnitude, is the work of the di- 
rector and vice-director of the Vatican observatory, the 
secretary, Pio Emanuelli, the director of the Oxford ob- 
servatory, Turner, and the head of the observatory at 
Teramo, Cerulli. At the same time as the catalogue, the 
photographic plates have been published. Eavh of these 
contains thousands of stars. 


The director of the Vatican observatory, the Rev. John G. 
Hagen, S.J., was engaged in the United States as head of the 
Georgetown observatory from 1888 to 1906. In the latter 
year he was called to fill his present important position at the 
Vatican. 





The University of California Press has published an interesting 
study on the “Diurnal Variations in Memory and Association.” 
The subjects of the experiments were college students. The gen- 
eral conclusions point to an increase in efficiency during the early 
morning hours, culminating in a maximum in the late forenoon. 
A fall in efficiency follows the lunch hour with a subsequent rise 
continuing until the middle of the afternoon, or a little later, 
and a final drop in the late afternoon. Numerous variations natur- 
ally exist among the individuals. A significant fact noted by the 
observer is that the hours of greatest efficiency are those at which 
fatigue, it would seem, should be very great. The words of 
Thorndike are quoted in this connection: “The feelings of 
fatigue, from what we know of them, thus seem to be a very 
poor symptom of the loss of ability.” The drop in efficiency 
following the midday meal seems to be the most universal phe- 
nomenon, which the old-schoolmen express in the saying: Plenus 
venter non studet libenter. Earlier imvestigations, +hhowever, 
showed that efficiency in functions of the so-called “motor type” 
was quite high soon after lunch. “Such school subjects as 
drawing, painting, modeling, writing, manual arts and >the like 
might be profitably pursued during the early afternoon hours.” 
It is the author’s opinion that the decline in mental efficiency at 
this period is not so obviously due merely to the meal, but may 
be largely accounted for ‘by the cessation from work, so :that high 
efficiency can be attained again only by another pracess of ‘twarm- 
ing up.” The ‘hour of resuming classes in ‘the afternoon must 
depend upon the convictions ‘entertained in this regard. 








